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THE 


ebaucher un portrait en peu des mots ; mais le 
oy et 6 un ouvrage ſans fin. 


Mainzivaux. 


« Mor wee tore no charatters ut att» 
So ſays a poet of great good ſenſe, and of much ob- 
ſervation on human character. I own, however, 
willing to acknowledge the truth 
ion. I admit that there is a certain 
in the fituation of our women, which is 
apt to give a fimiliarity to their manner and turn of 
mind; but I am perſuaded there is a foundation of 
diverſity in the characters of women as frong as in 
thoſe of men. The features of the firſt, indeed, are 
more delicate, lefs ftrongly marked, and on that ac- 
count more difficult to be diflinguiſhed ; but fl ill the 
difference equally exifts. In their faces, the features 
of men are ſtronger than thoſe of women ; but the 
difference of one woman's face from another is not 
therefore the leſs real. 8o it is, in my opinion, with 
their minds. 

I have been lately more than ever diſpoſed to deny 
the truth of Mr. Pope's obſervation, from an ac- 


can —— 
Vor. II. 


- that * 
of the 


| 
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2 THE LOUNGER. 
alike, without that difference whick viciſſitudes of for- 


tune, or uncommon incidents in life, might produce, 
are in character diſſimilar. never, in- 
deed, knew two more poi ' 


never troubles herſelf with its intricacies; and fol- 
i in morality, the plain path of right, ſhe 
never ed on points of delicate embarraſſment. 
To her daughters, ia like manner, ſhe never taught 
myſtery in religion, nor cafuiſtry in morals ; but ſhe 
inkills into them the molt obvious and uſeful princi- 
ples in both. She allows them to mix in the wor 
to a certain degree, and to aſſuciate with companions 
of their own age aud rank; but ſhe guards againſt 
every thing which might give them a romantic turn. 
Having little imagination 2 ſhe removes from 
her daughters every thing by which theirs might be 
warmed : Novels that melt, and Dramas that agi- 
tate the mind. the is at pains to prevent their getting 
a talte for. Even a tcliſh for muſic ſhe ſeems to 
wiſh to diſcourage. 


Mrs. 
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Mus. Williams is in every thing candour itſelf. 
Indeed,” ſhe never feels any thing which ſhe would 
wiſh to conceal. - ws ſenſe makes her always 
fix on her plan of conduct with firmneſs; and as ſhe 
is not perplexed with any difficultics, or encumbered 
with any doubts about — right, ſhe al wars 
takes the direct road to accompli the end the has in 
view. Upon the whole, Mrs. Williams is more te- 
ſpectable than many who ſeem formed to command 


Mrs. HamSiden poſſe ſſes a mind of a much ſupe- 
rior order to that o* Mrs. Williams. Ske is, indeed, 
one of the moſt accompliſhed women I ever have. 
With an uncommon portion of acuteneſs and dif- 
cerument, ſhe poſſeſſes the highelt degree of taſle 
and refinement. Her converfation is ever animated, 
and ever improving; and a delicate ſenſe of virtue, 
as well as a warmth of ſeofibility, which runs 
every thing the fays, creates an attachment to her, 
and gives to her diſcourſe (to uſe an expreffion of 
Sir William Temple :] that race, without which dif. 
courſe as well as wine is inſipid. Intimately ac- 
quaĩnted with human nature, ſhe poſſeſſes the quickeſt 
diſcernment and the trueſt knowledge of every cha- 
rafter that comes within her cbſervation ; and yet, 
from a native generoſity of mind; he is ever willin 
to make allowance for the weakneſſcs or follics of 
others. With fuch accompliſhments, and fo much 
worth, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that Mrs. Hambden 
will exhibit, in every part of her conduct, a pattern 
of perfection; and yet, from the very poſſeſſion of 
thofe endowments, ſhe ſeems to fail in thoſe parts of 
conduct in which Mrs. Williams, with much inferior 
talents and accompliſhments, appears to ſucceed. Mrs. 
Hambden's fuperior acuteneis and penetration, far 
from enabling her to fix upon a certain fteady uniform 
line of conduct, frequently produce only doubt, un- 
certainty, aud hefitation. To which ever ide ſhe 
turns, ſhe ſees difficulties; difficulties which her dif- 
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ö herſelf, 
leads her to aſſume ſome what of diſguiſe to 
Uncertain of the juſtnefs or expediency of her 
conduct, afraid of the light in which it may 
ſhe but half communicates reſolutions of which ſhe 


ö 


: 


riage, a widow, with one fon and one dangliter, and, 
ſince ber huſband's death, ker whole care has cen- 
tered io theſe children. From her anxiety with re- 
gard to her ſon, ſhe has taken the 
his education upon herſelf. From her eager wiſh to 
conduct him in the of virtue, and to ſecure 
Lim from the ſnares of vice, ſhe has kept him almoſt 

eye ; ſhe has prevented him 


2 


ing ge 
and poſſeſſed of the fineſt and moſt amiable difpof- 
tions; but, from his made of education, he is awkward, 
timid, and perfectiy ignorant of the world. With 
the world, however, he muſt ſoon mix; and what 
change this may produce in his character is uncer- 
tain. ft is much to be f-ared that that very purity 
and refinement of mind, of which he is y 
and which certzivly has been preſerved by his feclu- 
ſion from the world, may produce very fatal confe- 
quences to him on his entrance iato life. If he te- 
taius 
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tains this extreme purity and refinement untaivtec, 
there is left he becume diſgulled with and un- 
fit for a world, many of the maxims and practices of 
which he will find very different from the leſſons he 


molt amiable girl £ ever knew. Hae I am ata 
loſs whether to find fault with the education her 
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far f-om enabling the female mind to grapple with 
its ſituation, have rather a tendency to foften and 
enfeeble it. Should ſhe marry, and I am perſuaded 
ſhe never will, unlefs ſhe finds a man whom the thinks 
worthy of her moſt ardent affection, in that ſtate alſo 
ſhe is not leſs expoſed to unhappineſs. Even ſuppoling 
ſhe ſhould meet with a huſband {and there are few 
ſuch) every way worthy of her, it is to be feared that 
her extreme delicacy may give her many uneaſineſſes, 
and create an anxiety which it will not be eaſy to 
cure. If from that ignorance of the characters of 
the men, to which every woman is expoſed, ſhe 
—_ be unlucky in her choice, her danger is dread- 
ul. 

But I have wa dered ſomewhat from my purpoſe, 
which was to iſluftrate rhe difference between the 
tive Ladies in queſtion ; endl to ſhew, againk the tao 
deciſive apothe gm of the Poet, the pufſible difcri- 
mination of the female character. Yet, in ms 
thoſe different perſons through the different plans 
educat ian for their children, I am not ſure if I have 
nt ſtumbled upon ſomething intimately as well as 
n{eſully connected with my ſubject, If there are 
. features in female as well as in 

characters, it is for mothers to mark their fea- 
tures, to watch betimes their different propenfities. 
Education can do much to confirm goodneſs, to cor- 
rect depravity of temper and of diipoſition: And in 
characters more coanon than either of thoſe ex- 
tremes, education can give exertion to indolence, re- 
| finement to inſenſibility, ſtrength to the weak, and 
ſupport to the too /uſceptible mind, can call forth 
talents ;nto uſefolaeſe, and beſtow happineſs upon 
virtue. 


Ne 53. 
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No 53.——SaruzDar, Fas. 4. 1786. 


To the AutTror of the Louncrs. 
Tun HUMBLE PETITION oz NIGHT. 


yielded them tot 
power of Day, to whom jwas committed 
tribution of Time was agreeable to the laws of Na- 
tare, and highly conducive to the intereſts of ſociety, 
and the of individuals. 

to 
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which, in the order of Nature, has been aſſigned her. 
That in the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, in par- 
ticular, the diſting uiſhing privileges above ſet forth, 
to which the Petitioner conceives herſelf well intitled, 
have been violently infriaged, inſomuch that the 
houcs over which ſhe and her aſſociates above named 
ought to have had command and controul, have been 
almoſt entirely appropriated to action, buſtle, and 
diſquiet, to the great diſturbance of your faid Peti- 
tioner and her friends before - mentioned. 

That certain perſons, aſſuming to themſelves the 
iyle and title of Men of Pleaſure, had long fince 
a licence of acting in their ſeveral occupations in de- 
foite of your Petitioner's excluſive privileges herein 
- before recited; and being confederated with the 

ers of wine, play, and other diforderly aſſc ciates, 

4 made forcible eutries into the territories of yuuc 
Poti tioner, and ſubjected her faithful vaſſals to much 
vexation and annvyance. But as thoſe men of plea- 
fure were in {ome ſort ac 


of Reafon and Nature, from 
holds 
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preſerved a certain degree of reſpe& for her domi- 
upon her bouadaries. But within theſe few 
ſue has ſeen, with equal ſurpriſe and regret, a 
markable alten ation in this matter; and in par- 
followers of amuſement in this city, never begin their 
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21 
I 


a 
17 


8. 
8 


in at the hour 
in what is now called the Afternoon, and end at fix 
in what is vulgarly called the ing ; the 


between the latter hour and the former to 


415, Day agrees, that notwithſtanding the ceſſion 
contained in the immediately preceding article, your 
Petitioner may continue her amneſty to all thoſe lit- 
tle regularities which were formerly covered by her 
ſhade, and which the may in this period now ſettled 

ppen to witneſs; becauſe the faſhionable circle, to 

look 


og- 
ub, During the period of this newly-ſettled year, 
which is too ſhort to allow any interruption in its 
courſe, your Petitioner's ally Reſt gives up her an- 
cient claim to every ſeventh day: Ou which ſeventh 
day, therefore, every faſhioaable employment, buſineſs, 

or 
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or diverſion, may be carried on as uſual; any ſuch 
ancient claim, hw, or commandment, in any 


ra of all the polite world in this 
_ NIGHT. 


To the AuTnor of the Louncnzx. 


SIR, 


ea. yet 
happy that I am at to apply to 

nere ling 
my diĩſtreſſes to any body that knows me, would be 
worſe than death itſelf. I muſt give you all my hif- 


educated 
being three years at a boarding-ſchool, 
at home who had once been in 


him; but I know that muſt be all ion, for ſhe 
has the lovelieſt carriage, and the liveries 
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At preſent, I cry bitterly 
whenever I hear of a good marriage; it would be 


it 
divine to think that 200 were doing fo at mine 


Farewell ; my dear Sir, forgive this trouble, and be- 


ſervant, 
JESSAMINA. 


— — — ——  — ü 


Cn 
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IA ne tardent 998 maladie generale 
precipite toute jeungſſe de province vers Pubime de 


Tazritzau Ds Paris. 


. 
curious inveſtigation, to trace the progreſs of ex- 
pence and luxury through the different ſtages of in- 
ereaſiug wealth and advancing refinement in a coun- 
try, and to obſerve the war which for ſome time is 


carried on between the reſtraining powers of grave 


and virtuous legiſlators, and the diſſipated inclizations 
of a rich and luxurious people. In this contelt, in- 
deed, the Mequality of the parties is eafily difcernih!c, 
and the effects of that inequality readily foreſeen 

i he 
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he would have the new buildings pulled down, and 
the builders committed to priſon. 

In theſe days of liberty and enlarged — the 
reſtraints of law, or the recommendations of roy- 
alty, are not employed to check abuſes of that fort 
which do not violate the great bonds of ſociety, or 
openly diſturb the good order and government of the 
ſtate. The law is contented to puniſh pubEc crimes; 
private vices and private follies it leaves to the cog- 
nizance and the cenſure of the preacher and the mo- 
raliit, or to the lighter correction of the fatirift or 
the comedian. Theſe reformers are of that milder 
clals who are ſatisfied if they can circumſcribe, 
though they do not extirpate the miſchief. Indeed, 
it is to be doubted if they deſire to extirpate it ; or 
whether they do not, like good ſportſmen with foxes, 
only wiſh to run down part of the game, and leave a 
breed, for their own amuſement, behind. 

Of theſe hunters of folly and diſſipation, great 
cities have nut failed to attract the notice, and 
awaken the cenſure. Rome, Paris, and London, have 
found Turenals, Beileaus, and Fohnſons, to attack 
them. But on this ſubject in general, I Know no- 

who has hit on a better idea for expoſing thera 
than the author of Triſtram Shandy, who, in fome 
paſſage of that eccentric and witty performance, 
makes one of his perfunages propoſe, that judges 
ſhould be appoiated at the avenues ot every metro- 
polis, where each perſon, when he arrives from the 
country, ſnouid be ubliged to give an account of the 
buſineſs which brings him to tuwa. Unfurtunately, 
he has only ſtarted, without purſuing the thought, 


parently the pride of the women. For if they bee wives, 
then their huſbands; r meine, Bow Goip S- 
thers, muſt bring them up to London, becauſc the new 
faſhion is to be had no where but in London; and here, if 
they bee unmarried, they marr their marriages; andif they 
bee married, they loſe their reputations, aud rob their hul- 


bangs purſcs. 
Neri: of T. Janes, in folia, p. 567. © 568. 
aud 
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aud the imagination is left to ſuppoſe the general ef- 
ſect of the inquiry, without being led to any parti- 
cular examination of individuals. 8 
I was mentioning this the other to a brother 
r of mine, whom I have for fome time re- 
marked as the humourilt of his circle in the cuſſce - 


cious of fools,” faid he, ** might one have 
—_——_— fon ha taken 
place of thoſe who refort to Edinburgh the win- 
ter! But for this ſeaſun [ can in ſome degree ſupply 
the umiſſion: You mult know I am ſwora brother, 
as Prince Hal ſays, to ſome of the molt intelligent 
waiters at one or two of the hotels here in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and theſe raſcals, who are as ſmoaky as 
the devil, entertain me now and then with an ac- 
count of arrivals, as they call it, not only in their 


have not the pocket-book here at prefent : Put me 


1 will ſhew it you to-morrow.” — 
to requue the fullilment of the pro- 


Th nent he” 
M 
j 1121 
1 
4] Fg 
FA 4 
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They run, 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone. 


December 20. A coach with eight inſides, befides 
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town for the education of their children -a large 
family ; could not afford to keep them in the coun- 
try ; therefore taken a houſe in the town at fixteen 
guineas 2 month, next door to Lach Rumpu:—The 
two eldeſt Miſſes went flraight to the milliner's over 
the way.— Mamma called for the Aſſembly ſubſcrip- 
tion book — Lady Rumpus bad been fo obliging 
as to ſet down her name; the added Miſs Eliza's and 
Miſs Sophia's :—* They muſt not,” ſhe ſaid, © be 
foundered in their education.” The two young 
dies returned from Mrs. Robert/ſon's with new Hats 
on their heads, new Boſimt and new Behinds in a 
Note, Ferification of the cant 

ri/m about a band box.)— Miſs Sopliia tore ber 

in getting in at the par lour door. | 

2. Another family with three tall young 
Ladies—come to town for huſban ired by 


q 


i uniform 
N c 


after, mounted on 2 pad behind one of 
faid the man on the bay gelding 
mirer of the eldeſt of three young ladies; 
hoped it would have been = match 


and is come to town to learn how to make a figure. 
Tune elder, a widow, a relation, who has been with 
her young kinſwoman ever fince her brother's death ; 
a wiſe lady, who is to teach her young friead faſhion 
— 
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the rat-tailed horſe behind. The widow ſcolded, and 

aſked if they knew whoſe chariot it was they incom- 

moded. 

(Note. £ between the widow and the gra- 
fer ; but he came to town to ſell his own cattle.) 
January 3. Two young gentlemen and a poin- 

ter, in a chaife and four, ſplaſhed to the eyes. The 

youngeſt called by his companion Sir Jobn. Sir 

John pulled out his watch at the door Run it in 

an hour and ſeventeen minutes, dammee.” — Gave 

the polt-boys a crown. His companion ordered 
their beds, and every thing in the houſe for ſupper. 

Sent the boot-ketch to Fart”; for a pair of Spaniih 

boots ; to Bruce's for patent ſpurs, a bludgeon itick, 

u pair of buckles, and a tobacco bon. Called for a 

Me and « pack of 

cards, to a hand at brag 


Same day. An elderly grave looking gentleman, 
with a gray-haired ſervant in a pluſh-coat, and velvet 
cap, riding after him, with a large portmantecan, and 
= n- cloth bag. Anexci was 


talked of examiving his baggage. John opened the 


within. Nothing but parchments and pape 
lating to a law ſuit, about two roods of 
had laſted for fix winter-{efſhons, between him and 
his neighbour Dr. Tefy.—A little ſquat 
by him on a dun poney: Joha ſaid, this 
ter's country lawyer, who had been of 


5 


] 
] 
7 
| 
- 
3 
b 


and a little medicine - cheſt, as he called it, wi 
en 


: 
: 
| 
- 
] 
3H 
8 
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to wy own lodgings; Tat, 
# Noſe, to , 


4 
E. 


— 


man 
ſupply 
4 From the country, where 
encouraged indultry, and diffuſed happineſs 
all round him, he comes at this ſeaſon, like the ſun, 
ä 
miſphe re. comes to town to find a new ſcene 
world which is The fociety 
which he enjoys, introduces his 
family, is chiefly formed to in- 
ſtruct and to im imes of a gayer 
or more 2 * 
tainted with 
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To the Au r non of the Lorne. 
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in this fubje& to ſpeak long of it in general terms. 
At the fame time I have no intention, like ſome of 


correſpondents, i a hiſtory of myſelf. 
Suffice it to know, that th" by birch» gradewomas, 
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the when her behaviour to themſelves might _ 
fbly taught them the propriety of ſhewing leſs 


indulgence. She had tefides the misfortune, for 


circumſtance which did not much contribute to re- 
ſtrain the fallies of caprice, nur to engage her in the 
profitable but urgratefut labour of diſcovering ber 
defects. Add to this, ſhe was introduced to the 
world while as yet a mere girl, and preriſely at that 
zra of faſhion, when, owing | believe to certain No- 


vels then recently publiſhed, and in ihe very * 
0 


3 
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diſagieeable; but, inadvertently, among the multi- 


of thoſe that had the ſufferings of her neigh- 
for their object, contracted a leaning alfo to- 
few others, hidden under the WV | 
which tended purcly to her own gratifica- 


The truth is, that Miſs Nettletop, perhaps with- 
out being conſcious of it, had not been the lefs ready 
to inlilt among the proſelytes of fentiment, that ſhe 

found, or thought ſhe found, in their creed, the ap- 


; 
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pearance of an apology for certain vivaities, which, 
— 1 
to the better of; and even a ſpecious pre- 
tf ts ris tile, bling ow out as 
ſo many ions. No wonder ſhe turned ſond of 
a ſyſtem in which ſhe learned that the quickneſs of 

temper was not a vice, as ſome would her to 


her 
believe, but at worſt a pardonable, or rather amiable 


of vulgar and ordinary 

It early ſhut 
upon much be- 
hoved now the 
2 225 

* 

kre with * 
world. beaut - 
ful, and heſe were 
circumſtances with her- 
ſelf, ; ich ſhe 
was fi habit. 
But Mi life, as 
who is them ? 
She was large 
fortune, lived but un- 
com be believed; 
and he bas now for ſome time refided apart from her, 
and abroad. She never had a child; and ſhe was 


Ml 
; 
- 
} 
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1 
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rather a troubleſome companion to one's ſelf, and ri- 
diculous to others. In theſe circumſtances, it is ob- 
vious how faſt her irritable habit of mind muſt gain 
ſtrength, and how fatal it muſt prove both to her own 
Ker rms pet hemaunng her ae. One half of 


— — : 
ruminates all day her dreadful | yy any 
thing that would more mortally offend ber than an 
attempt to depreciate her miſeries —Hence, Sir, ſhe 
is quite over-run with » as the calls it; or 
rather (to call things by their right names) with diſ- 
content and chagrin : For her affli tion, ever ſhe 
may think, is by no means. of Viola's kind, that 
1＋ Wiener; on the contrary, from 


calt of temper, her exerts 
ker original cal of thoſe wha 1. 4 as on 
herſelf. She ſeems indeed convinced, that ker un- 


diſtteffes ſhould render her the object of uni- 
verſal intereſt, (an expectation in which ſhe is by no 
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And every thing that is the Ton 
is right, let it be what it will. 

Alas ! Sir, if the Ton would let poor people alone 
who don't wiſh for diit inction, there would be the leſa 
to complain of: * 
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be in the Ton whether one's mind gives them to it 
or not ; at heat I am told fo. We have a French 
Friſeur, whom our Maitre d' Hotel Sabot recom- 

great uſe of this phraſe. He 


ſhoemaker, who, be faid, made for all the of 
the Ton, who pinched my toes til I hardly 
walk acroſs the room ; becauſe little feet were the 
Ton. My ftaymaker, another of the fame ſet, 
me home a pair of ftays that were but a few 
inches round at the waiſt; and my maid and Sabot broke 


am aſhamed to ill it, Sir) my ſtays would not 
» bit. However, | ſubmit to the Ten no 


not be ſqueezed to death for all the 7 ons in the world. 
And moreover the Ten is not ſatisfied with tear- 
the hair out of our heads, with pinchiag our 
ſqueezing the pit of our ſtomach. but we 
mauners which, under favour, Sir, I hink 
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again i father's, where I ſhould not be 
en 
Your afllifted (if I may venture to fay fo) 
MARJORY MUSHROOM. 
P. S. La! what do you think, Mr. 


Ball. My 8. 
_ CLIT LID YL 


to 

me 

a Pee 

; to be a 

Nun, or « Veſtal V 1 not. 
But my fiſter ſays L * 
declares, 1 in world 

fem making Veſtals Well, I am 
afraid, Mr. eee 
hit up her head now! I 

of her till the maſked ball is over. 


err 
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To the Aurnoas of the Louncrs. 


SIR, | 
o . - LL 2 dif- 
RE is nothing in which mankind haue 
of human life. n 
of happineſs and enjoyment, as a path covered | 


flowers; 
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happier i 
clination to delineate thoſe of a gloomy kind; 
i i of fuch views contributes much more 
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Another of men has repreſent- 
ed old age as one of the brighteſt periods of human 
life ; as that period in which we may be faid to enjoy 
life twice, having not only comforts to enjoy 
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in the 

he always 

ever thought 

don't know 

father to enable him to live without a profeſſion; but 
during one half of the year when we refide in the 
country, be is a very keen farmer, planter, and 
gardener. But his method of farming, planting and 


quite different from that of any body 
one in the 
has ſcantier 
voured fruit 


He is rather more fuccefsful in making experi- 
ments of a fimilar kind on himſelf. He once took 


moſt ible 

could live very well without ſleep ;; and actually went 
the of diſturbing the whole houſe for two nights 
about to keep him awake. ada" 
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took nearly the ſame with 
or oats boys han by 


as, however troubleſome his doubts are to his family, 
we by no means with to have them cleared up quite 
ſo ſoon ; it would be conferring a * 
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ry. but 

Nene 

a while longer in this world of errors. 1 
&c. 
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lation, we have at leaſt thirteen hours to be filled up 
nothing to do but to 

chace, a bottle of 

expedients, to which 

give occaſional 

man, not even 

comfortable 

which is 

not of Nature. 
All well 
adjuſted to the purpoſes for which they ſeem to have 
been intended, or 1 ing up the 
tr no 
1 not live 
long enough to have or fits of 
the vapours. Geeſe, are very 
long lived : But then i geeſe 
rear- 

many 


- 


to kill the time. 
But men of faſhion are an anomaly in the creation. 
Indeed, to adjuſt matters one of two things is ne- 
ceflary ; 
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I have known ſeveral idle perſons who con- 
trived to amuſe the vacant intervals between break - 


comfort, they 
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neſs abroad will be as familiar as of an aQteſs at home; 
and the dreſſes of Ruſſia as much known as thoſe of 


of my work, 1 will at all times 
i to a reaſonable number of my ſubſcribers. 
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yet 
Human laws, ever unmerciful, and I may add unjuſt, 
to 
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to puniſh thoſe for their actions, who have deſerved 
rewards for the benevolence and freedom of their 
thoughts ! In the fincerity of my heart, I hope none 
of the fair ſex will think rafſhly of my endeavours, 
lince I wiſh to convert them to a new religion, mere- 
ly that they may do honour to it. Leſt | ſhould be 
ſuſpected of vanity, which of all weakneſſes I hate 
the molt, I ſhall ſay nothing more, than that I intend 
to give to cach number an engraving, of ſome wo- 


who has diſtinguiſbed, who diſtinguiſh 
tak, caber by hes aliens or her welthngs 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
PROJECTOR LITERARIUS. 


Ne E1,——SarvzDar, Artis 1, 1786. 
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farm, ſhe has no other ideas than what are accom- 
modated to that ſtation. Unluckily her tranſplan- 


ouſly, Sir, when alone I can fi 
but when with her in 


I ſhould perhaps complain the leſs of being re- 
duced to this late of involuntary domeſtication, if 
J faw any endeavours on her part to make my home 
ſomewhat comfortable to me. r 

; but I own to you I a dinner, 

— fomehow got the dro de (ov a 

pretty ca A art an hr of wines. In this laſt article 1 

on a critical palate ; and this 

rnd knew fo A that 1 was generally con- 

when their cellars needed a ſupply, and was 

ſure to be ſummoned to give my opinion at the open- 

ing of anew hogſhead, or the piercing of a butt. 

You may believe I took care that my own ſmall 

ſtock of liquors ſhould not diſeredit my reputation; 

and I have often, with ſome exultation, heard it 

remarked, that there was no ſuch claret in Edin- 
burgh as Bab Eatiy* 3 yelinay ſeal. 

Good claret, which I have long been accuſtomed 
to conſider as a panaces for all diſorders, my wite 
looks upon as little better than flow poifon. She is 
convinced of its pernicious effects Loth on my pui ſe 
and conſtitution, and "recommends to me, for the 
fake of both, ſome brewed ituff of her own, which 
ſhe dignifies with the name of wine, but which to 


me ſeems nothing but ill-fermented vinegar. Lu 
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tells, with much fatisfaction, how ſhe has paſſed her 
Currant wine for Cape, and her Goofeberry for C lam · 
* but, for my part, I never taſte them without 
eling very dilagreeable effects from it; and I once 
drank * half a bottle of her Champain, which g:ve me 
a cholic for a week. 
In the article of victuals, I am doomed to yet 
mortificaticn. Here, Sir, my wife's fruga- 
ity is diſplayed in a moft remarkable manner. As 
every thing is to be bought when at the loweſt price, 
fre liye in dvring the ſummer all her ſtores for the 
winter. For fix months we live upon (alt-provifions, 
and the reſt of the year on fly-blown lanb, and ſtale 
mutton. If a joint is roaſted the one day, it is 
ſerved cold the next, and haſhed on the day follow- 
ing. All poultry is contraband. Fiſh (unleſs ſalt 
herring, and dried liog, when got a bargain) I am 
never allowed to taſte. of * | | 
Thus mortified in my appetites, divorced as I am 
from my friends, having * loſt all my mirth, an! 
fore gone all cuſtom of x my exerciſe, I am told that 
even my face and figure are totally changed; and, in 
place of the jolly 8 air of a bon-vivant, I have 
got the ſneaking and ſtarved appearance of a 
— wretch — from a ſpunging-houſe, and 
dreading a dun in every human being that accoſts 
him.— That it ſhould come to this !—But I am de- 
termined no longer to endure it. My wife ſhall 
read this letter in my preſence; and, while ſhe con- 
— her own picture, 1 ſhall take my meafures 
according to the eſſect it produces on her. If the 
takes it as ſhe ought, tis well ;—if not, and a rup- 
ture is the conſequence, ſtill better I ſhall be my 
own man again. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
ROBERT EASY. 
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78 THE LOUNGER. 
benevolence and ſweetneſs of temper inclined her to 


fociety, and we were too innocent for ;z we 
had therefore a number of viſitors of the other ſex, 
many of whom were ſo particular in their attentions, 
that women who wiſhed to boaſt of conqueſts, would 
have called them Jovers. With us they did not al- 
ways aſſume that title; my filter was too prudent, 
and | was too nice, eaſily to believe a man a lover. 

Among thofe, however, were two gentlemen, 
whoſe attachment was declared to me in terms too 
ſtrong to be miſunderſtood. Forio perſon was 
univerſally allowed to be handiome ; many, of whom 
{ was one, thought it elegant. With external ac- 
compliſhments his education had furniſhed him; his 
manner was caſy and unembarraſſed ; ſome called it 
aſſuwing, I thought it natural. His converſation 
was full of the language of ſenſibility; in my idea it 
ſpoke a mind replete with ſen ſibility itſelf. Other 
people ſometimes fuſpeficd him of ſhallowneſs and 
affectation; I praiſed him for avoiding the pedantry 
of knowledge, and the ruſticity of men preud of 
its acquirements. 

Alcander was the only fon of a particular friend 
of my mother's, and therefore on a very intimate 
ſoot vg in our family. My mother, with whom he 
was a favourite, diſcovered in him a great fund of 
good ſenſe and of uſeful knowledge. I was ſtruck 
with the incl 


2 — — ae and the coldnefs of his 
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as he till continued his viſits to the family, particu- 
larly 1 any occaſional abſence of mine, he tranſ- 
ferred by degrees his aſſect ions to my filter. When 
he had ceaſed to be my lover, I was willing to be 
very much his friend: My mother had always ſhewn 
her partiality in his favour ; my ſiſter was won by 
his virtues, and, after ſome time, became his wife. 

Florio's ſuit to me was oppoſcd by my mother 
with rather more vehemence than was natural to her. 
She often ĩnſiſted on the inſatuation, as ſhe called it, 
of that deception which I was under with regard to 
him, a Ceception which ſte predicted I ſhould one 
day be convinced of Her oppoſition, however, 
though it over-ruled my conduct, vever overcame 
my attachment: I would not be his without the con- 
ſent of my mother; but my affection it was not in 
her power to ſhake. Her love for me overcame her 
—— ; and at laſt ſhe gave, however unwilling · 
ly, my hand to Flzriv. 

I was now the happieſt of women. The ſcenes 
I had often pictured of conjugal tenderneſs and do- 
meſtic happineſs, I thought now realized in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a man who, I had taught myſelf to be- 
lieve, was to le me for ever, and was himſelf eve- 
ry thing I enght to love ; and I often looked with 
a degree of pity on the ſituation of my filter, whoſe 
happineſs = the called it happineſs) with Alcan- 
der was of a kind fo inferior to mine. 

How long this laſted I cannot exactly fay.. I 
fear I begnn to be unhappy long before e 
low myſelf to believe it. I have often wept alone 
at the coldneſs and negle&t of Florio, when, on 
meeting him, a few words of ſeeming tenderneſs 
and affection made me again reproach my doubts 
of his love, and think my own fituation the moſt 
enviable of any. Alas! he at length drove me from 
this laſt ſtrong hold in which my affe&ion for him 


no apology for his treatment. During the laſt, 
| E 4 mother's 
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matical; in oppoſition, haughty and contemptuous ; 
he was proud to ſhow the fallacy of reputed wiſdom, 
and fought for opportunities of treating folly with 
diſdain. His inferiors he loved to awe into filence ; 
and in company with thoſe above him, he often re» 
tired into a indignant filence himſelf. To be 
caſily pleaſed or amuſed he thought the mark of a 
light and frivolous mind; and, as few people cared 
to be at the » he ſeldom received either plea- 
fure or amuſement. When he might have beſtowed 
theſe on others, he often did not think it worth his 
while to beſtow them. For his learning, his know- 
ledge, or his wit, he demanded fuch an audience as 
he rarely could find; and among men of middling 
capacity, of whom the bulk of faociety is formed, one 
Þalf of Sanguine : acquaintance dreaded his talents, 
and the other half denied them. In his friendſhips, 
he was warm and violent ; but they were generally 
ions in which he was rather to give than to 
find ſupport, r to confer than to receive obli- 


With fuch a caſt of mind and diſpoſition, Sanguine, 
1 ing all his natural all his acquired 
ucceeded very ill in life. Of thoſe 


1 


fand they were but few) by whom he was neither 
hated nor feared, ſcarce any one was intereſted to 
e his ſucceſs. There is always ſo much cf 
{s in our exertions for others, as to claim a 
fort of property in the we do them; and him 
who, like i 
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Nor were his 
great as they were allowed to 
ordinary affairs of the world, 
lower order. He often de- 
that mediocrity which was a fitter in{trument 

than all his boaſted excellence : He 
to ſhine where he ſhould have been content- 
ed to convince ; to aftoniſh and to dazzle where it 
to 
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N 22 ; fub 
without compaſſion, and unfortunate without 
the diguity which a good mind allows to misfor- 
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ock from which he was to have raiſed a 
fortune, he procured recommendations to a 
in Jamaica, and embarked for that iſland with 
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would ſurely be very prepoſterous. La- 
is much reaſon to doubt if, even in anci- 
is method of ing was ſo much 

repre _— 
it is preſumed, like fome philoſophers of our 
y, choſe to talk for all the reft of the company, 
joined ſilence ta his ſcholars, that he might 
hearers ; but Socrates, who had been taught bet 
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p! 
171 
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] 
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11 
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man has two powers, which give him the pre- 

all other animals, underſtanding and 
ſpeech; that the firſt is made to command, and the 
to obey ; that underſtanding or mind is ſupe · 
to accident or fortune, that neſs or diſeaſe 


"22 


—_ MM 
quers all things, has no effect on it, but, by a privi- 
lege peculiar to itſelf, it maintains its 

age. This Plutarch, however, was himſelf 

the moſt talkative fellows in the world, and delight- 
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thoſe Greeks had a hard word to expreſs, but whicl. 
fignifed, that one had put firſt what ſhould have 
been laſt : On this ſuppoſition, what the author real- 
ly meant to ſay is, that it is the buſineſs of the tongue 
to command, and the part of the underſtauding to 
obey. 
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a young tra- 
veller cannot ſpeak fo much as is proper for the pur- 


poſe. But this may be almoſt entirely remedied in 
Paris, and other capitals of every foreign country, 
by converfing with Engliſh only, or with ſuch of the 
natives as already underſtand a little of the Engliſh 
tongue, and are very willing to learn more of it, as 
Frijeurs, Tailors, Valet de place, &c. From fuch 
companions, one not only may obtain a very com- 
petent knowledge of the manners and cuſtoms of 
P WRT'Y 05 ERAS © Fro 
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nother method by which a young man may 
tain kaowledge with very little trouble to himfelf, 
by purchaſing a commiſſion in the army. There 
wo ny Lao eng re on of a cockade which 
mfpires knowledge, or at leaſt the confidence of it, 


which anfwers moſt —— — 1 
the title to ſpeak, ſo tat to this modern ſyſtem 
of education. Unleſs the courſe of his Kudies be in- 
terrupted by actual fervice, which is not often the 
there are many opportunities of improvement 
for a ſoldier, of which, in a civil capacity, he would 


8 8˙ A 


learning of the curate, and ſometimes the knowledge 
of the ſquire; in the other, he can refort to the 
ſources of that mult ifa rious informatiou which is to 
be found at the coffeeboute, the tavern, the play- 
houſes, and Rauclagh. 

As for the female world, the fame rule of obtain- 
ing knowledge, or educating themſelves, by talking, 
not liſtening, is equally expedient, and indeed ſeems 
more particularly adapted to the genius of the ſex. 
In this they may, by a prudent choice of their ſo- 
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rongs of which ſhe 


trary to his eftabliſhed cuſtom, he thinks himfelf 


Invoice has told ber tory in a 
deſerves every reprehenſion a pen fo able as 


ins hom the partner of 
can inflict. But her recital admits of fo d. 


pla 


« The Lounger has been favoured with two com- 
hibic ſuch an impudent abufe of public indulgence, 


munications from 
and forcible manner ; and the w 
as juſtly 
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No 68,—3aTtrazar, Mar 22, 1786. 


"Trar „ Poet and Creator are the fame,” is 


thought that the ſame thing holds ia 
ſome meaſure with regard to the reader as well as the 
writer of poetry. Without ſomewhat of a conge- 
nial imagination in the former, the works of the 
Latter will afford a very inferior degree of pleaſure. 
The mind of him who reads, ſhuuld be able ta ima- 
gine what the productive fancy vf the Poet creates 
aud preſents to his view; to look on the world of 
fancy ſet before him with a native's eye, and to hear 
its language with a native's car; to acknowledge its 
manners, to feel its paſſions, and to trace, with fome- 
what of an inftintive glance, thoſe characters with 
1 
in peruſal of any poet this is required, 
I feemsto claim it the mot. 
2 of 
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that we look on them with no Jeſs wonder at his in- 
© are not of this earth; and yet they ſpeak a lan- 
fo purely that of common ſociety, that we 
but to ſtep abroad into the world to hear every 
expreſſion of which it is compoſed. Of this fort is 
ar” pou tb 

On the ſubject of this character I was lately dil- 
courſing with a friend, who is very much endowed 
with that cricical imagination of which I have ſug- 
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moſt re- 
from the 
time of King he arrived 
extravagant Wales could not 
fail to excite at once a 
fource 
and 
the 
hours of folly 
was his cuſtom, 
ſtory, the names uſed in 
irſt Part of we know, was 
ſerted 
the church's omni- 
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Potence, in every depart 
of Sir John Oldcaſtle, chief of 
afterwards, in 2 Proteſtant 
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cheriſh and protect, it was neceſſary to endow with 
— young Henry in bis 
ty. 


44 the world a/ide, 
hed ds per ® 


Shakeſpeare therefore has endowed him with infinite 
wit and humour, as well as an admirable degree of 
RN the characters of 
mes ; but has j Nas 
vf mind, whi 5 — maſter could not but 
lee, nor ſeeing be del iſe. With talents lefs 
cuous, Falitaff could at have cada Henry ; with 
profligacy leſs groſs and leſs contemprible, he would 
have — bm too much. Falſtaff's was juſt 
„ that unyoked humour of idleneſs, which the 
prince could © a while and then caſt off 
for ever. The audience to which this 


— the attraction of his wit, the juſtice of his 
re fictions, while their contempt and their hatred 
+ tended the lowneſs of his manners, the groſſueſs 
of his pleaſures, and the nnworthineſs of his vice. 
Falſtaff is truly and literally © ex Epicwi grege 
porcus,“ placed here within the pale of this world to 
torten ar his leiſure, neither diltwbed by feeling, nar 
reſtraiced by virtue. He is not, however, poſitively 


fuit of intereſt or of pleaſure, when knavery comes 
in his way. We feel mon, 3 and not 

indignation, at his crimes, which 

than hinderz our enjoying the ridicule of the 9 

and the admirable wit with which he expreſſes — 


lelk in it. As a man of this world, he is endowed . 
with the molt ſ1perior degree of good ſenſe and dif. 


cxrnmept of character; his conceptions, __ 
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acute and juſt, he delivers with the expreſſion of a 
clear and vigorous underftanding ; and we fee that 
he thinks tike a wiſe man, even when he is not at the 


of nature, the ſublimity of his terrors, and the won- 

derful creation of his fancy, are thoſe excellencies 
which ſtrike ſpectators the moſt, and are therefore 
molt commonly enlarged on ; but to an attentive 


as 
that by which it creates what never exiſted. This 


every time, which every one without experience 


believe, and every one with experience muſt know to 
be true. 


With this ſagacity and penetration into the cha- 
„ | 


inveſted Falittaff „ He never 
4 


* 
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quality, however, im partakes in him of that Epi- 
curexs grolizels which 1 have remarked to be the 


Joy ment. 
lofs the ſtage will long regret, uſed to repreſent the 
character of Falſtaff in a manner different from what 


had been aniformly adopted from the time of Quin 
downwards. He exchanged the comic gravity of 
the old ſchaol, for thoſe burits of laughter in which 
iy apathetic audiences have ſo often accompanied him. 


From accompanying him it was indeed i tu 
refrain; yet though the execution was maſterly, 1 
cannat agree in that idea of the character. He who 
laughs, is a man of feeling in merriment. Falitaff was 
of a very different conſtitution. He turned wit, as 
he ſays he did © diſeaſe into commodity.” “ Oh! 
it is mnch that a lie with a flight oath, and a il 
with a ſad brow, will do with a febow that never had 
the in his ſhoulders.” 
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very cowardice there is much of the 
remarked in him; he has the ſenſe of 


ſenſual indulgence in which his has placed him, 
and enjoys the pleaſures of the moment, without 
once regarding thoſe finer objects of delight which 
Ir ISS 
The greateſt refinement of morals, as as of 
mind, is produced by the culture Sy $00" gar 
the imagination, which derives, or is taught to de- 
rive, its object of purſuit, and its motives of action, 
not from the ſenſes merely, but from future conſide- 
rations which fancy anticipates and realizes. Of this, 
either as the prompter, or the reſtraint of conduct, 
Falitaff is ucterly devoid ; yet his imagination is 
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ll ſubjets ĩtſelf to the of thoſe ſenſual 
conceptions which are familiar to his mind. We 
are aſſ on ſhed at that art by which Shakeſpeare leads 
the powers of genius, imagination, and wiſdom, in 
captivity to this ſon of earth; *tis as if tranſported 
into the enchanted iſland in the Tempel, we faw the 
rebellion of Caliban lſueceſaſul, and the airy ſpirits 
of Proſper o miniſtering to the brutality of his ſlave. 
Hence perhaps may be derived great part of that 
infinite amuſement which ſucceeding audienets have 
always found from the on of Falſtaff. 
We have not only the enjoyment of thofe combina» 
tions, and of that contraſt to which 
have aſcribed the we derive from wit in ge- 
neral, but we have that fingular combination and 
contraſt which the grofs, the ſenſual, and the brutiſh 
mind of Falſtaff exhibits, when joined and 
with that admirable power of invention, of wit, and 
of humour, which his converſation perpetually diſ- 


In the immortal work of Cervanter we find a cha- 
rater with a remarkable mixture of wiſdom and ab- 
ſurdit y, which in one page excites our higheſt ridi- 
eule, and in the next is entitled to our higheſt re- 
ſpect. Don Quixote, like Falſtaff, is endowed with ex- 
cell nt difceromeat, fagacity, and genius ; but his good 
ſenſe holes ficf of his diſeaſed imagination, of his over- 
ruling madneſs for the atchievments of knight erran- 
try, for heroic valour and hereic love. The ridicule 
in the charater of Don Quixote conſiſts in railing. 
low and vulgar incidents, through the medium of his 
difordered a to a rank of importance, dignity, 
and folemonity, to which in their nature they are the 
molt oppoſite that can be imagined. With Falſtaff 
it is nearly the reverſe 3 the ridicule is 
ſubjecting wildom, honour, and other the moſt 
and digniſied principles, to the controul of 
buffoocnery, and folly. *Tis like the paſtime of a fa- 
mily-maſquerade, where laughter is equa'ly —_ 
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ſent him for a confort to England's madeap Prince ;. 


to ſtamp currency on idleneſs and vice, and to wave 
the flag of folly and diflipation, over the feats of 
gravity, of wiſdom, and of virtue. 


Z. 


No 50.—Sarravar, Ju XE 3, 1786. 
To the Ar TOR cf the Louxcer, 


SIR, 


Arrtes a reſide nee of many years in the ſouthern 
part of this iſland, buſineſs concurring with the na- 
tural deſire one has of reviſit ing one's native country, 
induced me to make a journey to Scotland in the be- 
ing of laſt autumn. As 1 travelled on horſe- 
„ with a fingle ſervant attending me, I was 
1 to ſtrike out of the common road, 
for the purpoſe —— ſome of thoſe romantic 
ſcenes with which the northern counties of England 
abound. One evening about ſunſe t, after traverſing 
a part of the country, of great beauty, but of a 
wild and uncultivated aſpect, I entered fuddevly a 
narrow valley, where every thing wore the appearance 
of high cultivation; and ia the judicious blending of 
ornament with utility, it was eaſy to perceive that 
induſtry had been guided by the hand of taſte. 

While I rode at leiſure down a ſteep and winding 
path, indulging that pleaſing ſpecies of reverie to 
which a ſcene of this kind naturally gives rife, a 
fell celoms of fnoke acending from a thics tufr 
of trecs at the bottom, gave notice of a habitation; 
and on turning the corner of a hedged inclufure, a 
low manſion broke ſuddenly upon my view, having 
in front about an acre of open ground, of which the 


— 
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ing afterwards with ſome labourers returning from 
work, I enquired the name of the proprietor of 
the little villa I had been contemplating, and was 
informed it was a Mr. Sai The name ſtruck me. 
I recolleed to have known at college a Will. Saint- 
ford, a young man of ſome fortune, of a lively turn, 
and quick parts, but in the greateſt degree t 
leſs and I remembered to have fince 
heard that he had married a faſhionable wife, whoſe 
diſpoſition was much akin to his own ; and that he 
had in a very few years ſpent his whole fortune. 
Can this,” faid I to myſelf, be my old compa- 

i I knew his face, and he 


joĩ had 
rer 
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ting 

the 

its ext 

the parlour a piano forts, on which lay a violia 
and ſome muſic ; and in a corner of the room, which 
was ſhelved for the purpoſe, were ranged a few books 


. 


huſbandry and ornamental gardening, ſome vo- 
lumes of Engliſh poetry, Hutchefou's Moral Philo- 
ſophy, Horace, and a few of the Latin claflics. | 

An old fervant now made his appearance, and 
reccived orders to acquaint his miſtreſs to prepare the 


11. „ int- 
had retired, (like Eve, © on hoſpitable thoughts 
intent, ] There,” faid Saintford, © there, Mr. 
* D-——;, is one of the firſt, the beſt of women. 
23 RE 
as iſe you at ing me 
1 ſituation. You ſhall have my ftory; for 
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old friend and companion, fimple as it is, it cannot 
« fail to be intereſting.” 


had 
ceeded to a fortune of 20000. per annum. I had 
fore this contracted many habits of extravagance ; 
and the diffipation into which I now joined 
to an indolence of not uncommon at 
riod of life, prevented me for a conſiderable 


1 
iy 


thoſe days, you may gueſs from | 
at preſent. With every attraction of face and perſon, 
poſlefling a very handſome independent fortune, ſhe 
had numberleſs admirers. It was no mean triumph 
when l perceived that this little defpor, who exer- 
. ciſed upon others all the capricious fovercignty of a 
 coquette, maintained with me fo 
to convince me of her decided affeftion. I availed 
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faſhionable pleaſures, which I had now extended the 


means of precurirg. 
® When 1 look back to the Grit four years of my 
married itate, it is like the confuſed remembrance of 
ſome tumultuous dream. Imthat perpetual diffipa- 
tion in which we were now involved, and to which 
the gay and lively temper of my life rather prompted 
than impoſed any reſtraint, I Cid not perceive that 
| her fortune, conliderable as it was, was totally infu!- 
ficient to repair the waſte I had already made in my 
own. At length I was awakened from my lethargy 
by a refufal of my banker to make further advances 
without additional ſecurities ; and when I applied for 
that purpoſe to a friend, be frankly told me that 1 
was generally confideredas a ruined man. 
In place of being overpowered by this intelli- 
enn * _— 
w it ſe a to 
CONES 28 mi fly of conceal 
ment, aud the inhumanity allowing my to 
learn our fituation from any —_ my own. 
But to make this terrible avowal, occaſioned a con- 


= ny fo me a new foul, and infpired 
with a fortitude of mind which aſloniſhed me, Come, 
4 my dear Will,“ faid ſhe, claſping me to her bo- 
IS LORD Tens Tally Bb > hes. 
© ſhould pay the price of our folly : But let us 
| 144 Thank God we are bleſt 
« with health, and with each other's aſſection, and 
there is yet much of life before us. Bur 
„hat,“ faid I, * is to be done?” „To be 
done, faid ſhe ;—* Juſtice, in the firſt place. 
Leet us learn with accuracy the full extent of 
& debts, and the means we have to diſcharge them. 


* 
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It was a ſtruggle yet more ſevere, to declare my 
fituations to the world ; and ſuſferĩug under a 
of falſe ſhame, I would have meanly waſted the time 
in uſcleſs procraſtination : but the noble ſpirit cf my 
Lucinda combated this unmanly weakneſs. It was 
no ſurpriſe to the world to learn with certainty what 


reſt, with mine, fell ſhort of the payment 
of our debts by 2coo/. Sterling. Having, however, 
made a fair furrender of all that was my own, I com- 
pounded with my creditors, and received their gif- 
It remained to determine what was to be our 
of life for the future. An old domeſtic of 
her's had been for feveral years ſettled in the 
where he rented this farm from the Earl 
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mer life, to the dead calm in which I 


: 
Z 


now 
time. After ſome weeks acquaintance had 


the edge of novelty, I no» longer ſaw the fame beauw- 
ties of the fields, the woods, the rocks, that had at 
the country- 

in the fo- 

I found 
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« If we tire of it, we can when we pleaſe drop the 
| « ſcheme, and purſue any other we chuſe to adopt.” 
To be ſhort, Sir, I was pleaſed with the idea 


uniting beauty with utility, | 
a few moaths, i the 
ich | have 
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D d e nnd wh what her fex 
is generally reproached, her ardour was unabated, 
and every was centered in the cares of her 
houſehold, CCD TR GI Gan 
pletely engaged in theſe domeſtic duties, while 1 
the labcurs of the fields and garden, we 

no other anxicty than what tended to give a zeſt 
to our enjoyments. In place of time he 
heavy on our bands, we rofe with the fun, and found 
the day too ſhort for its occupations. 

We had now learned by experience, how very 
moderate an incume is ſuſſicient tu purchaſe all the 
real comfurts of life. At the conclufion of the 
third year, on ſumming up our accounts, we found 

a clear ſaving of 4ool. This ſum we might, perhaps, 
without any breach of what the world terms honeſty, 
have cunſidered as our own. But (thank God!) 
flaves as we had been to the world, we had better 
notiuns of moral e ctitude. It was unfit that we 
ſhould accumulate for ourſelves, while there exiſted 
a fingle perſon that could fay, we had done him 


wrong. 
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„ Such, Sir, 
been my manner of life ; nor do I believe I ſhall ever 
exchange it for another. The term of my leafe bas, 
within that period, been renewed in my own na ne, 
and that of my fon. If a more actise life ſhould 
be hi choice, he is free to purſue it. I ſhall be con- 

| a better 
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better patrimony than I myſelf enjoyed—a mind 
— 6 proſpett of hereditary affluence, 
and a conſtitution tempered to the virtuous habits of 
induſtry and ſobriety.” 

Here Mr. Saintford made an end of his ftory. I 
have given it as nearly as I could in his own words ; 
and judying it to afford an not unworthy to 
be recorded, I tranſmit it in that view to the author 
of a work which bids fair to paſs down to polterity. 


I am, Sir, yours, 


J. o. 
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Ov. 


8 than that 
which is made againſt the pride of wealth. The 
claim of ſuperiority which reſts upon a circumſtance 
ſo adventitious as that of ſuddenly-acquired — 
is univerſally decricd as the inſulent 
mean and illiberal minds, LI. 
degree of ſcorn and indignation, than, perhaps, auy 
other incroachment of vanity or {clf-importance. 
Yet one might obſerve in thoſe who are luudeſt in 
the cenfare of this weakneſs, a — of be- 
poor, which in a great meaſure juſtifies the pride 
— One may trace this in their aſſecta- 
tion of indifference to all thoſe pleaſures and con- 
veniencies which riches prucure, . 
they 
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duties, and ve thoſe cordial charities of Ie, 
which, in different ſtations and different circumſtances, 
promote alike the comfort of individuals and the ge- 
neral advantage of fociety. 

But it is only over minds of a order that 
external circumſtances do not poſſeſs a to puſh 
them from that equilibrium in which virtue and hap- 
pineſs reſide. Ordinary men will feel the in- 
flation of proſperity, and the harſhneſs of a leſs fa- 
vourable fitnation ; will in the one caſe incur the 
contempt and derifion of the world, and in the other 
experience the grating of a ruffled ſpirit. Modera- 
tion and wiidom teach the one to procure re» 
ſpe, and the other to attain good humour. 

I remember 


— 
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I remember ſome years ago—it was during the 
laſt war, and it is of vo importance that I have for- 
Erne 

ſe of Mr. Draper, one of the moſt conſiderable 
merchants in this country. Mr. Draper twenty years 
ago was not worth a ſhilling ; but by a corrfe of iu- 
duſtry, and great intelligence in his profeſſion, he is 
c 

une. 

The principal part of our company, I found, 
upon entering the houſe, conſiſted of Sir William 
Roberts, his , and children. Sir William is a 
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to obſerve, that he 
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No 2. —Saruxpar, Jux2 17, 1786. 


o, %% Seneca 
Debita. Via. 


|; TP man's lot there are certain incidents, 
either ing himſelf or thoſe with whom he is 
which, like mile-ſtones on a road, 


thoughts and gain- 
& 2 bei | we net caly look on the c 
- jets that lie before us, but naturally turn to compare 
them with thoſe we Hare left behind. 
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thus: —and. caſting my eye on the blank paper 
that remained, began to meditate on the decline of 
life, on the enjoyments, the cumforts, the cares, and 
the ſot rou s of age. 

Of dumeſtic comforts, I could not help reſlecting 
how much celibacy deprises us; how many pleaſures 
are derived from a family, when that family is happy 
in itſelf, is dutiful, affectionate, good humoured, 
virtuous. TI cannot caſily account for the omiſſion of 
Cicero, who, in his treatiſe = de Sereftute,”” enume- 
rates the various enjuyments of old age, without once 
mentionag thoſe which ariſe Gre the poſſeſſion of 
worthy and promiſing children. Perhaps the Roman 
manners and cuſtoms were not very much calculated 
to promote this: they who could adopt the childrea 
of others, were not likely to be fo exclufively attached 
to their own, or to feel from that attachment a very 
Ligh degree of pleaſure; or it may be, the father of 
AZarcus felt fomething on the ſubject of children, of 
u hich he was willing to ſpare himſelf the recollection. 
But though a bachelor myſelf, I look with equal 
veneration and complacency on the domeſtic 
of a good old man, furrounded by a virtuous and 
flouriſhing race, in whom he lives over the beſt days 
of his youth, and from whoſe happineſs he draws fo 
much matter for his own. *Tis at that advanced pe- 
riod of life that moſt 6f the enjoy 


the ccofice-houic, and the tavern, will make but a 
few ſhort inquiries after his abſence; and weakneſs 


The endearing focicty, the tender attentious of a 
man's own children, give to his very wants and weac- 
neſs a ſort of enjoyment, when thoſe wants are ſup- 
plied, and that weakneſs aided, by the hands he loves. 
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Though the celibacy of the female ſex is ſlill more 
reproached, and is thought more comfortleſs than 
that of ours, yet I confeſs it ſeems to me to poſſeſa 
ſeveral advantages of which the other is deprived. 
An old maid has been more accuſtomed to home ar. 
to folitnde than an old bachelor, and can employ 
herſelf in many little female occupations which tende: 
her more independent of fuciety for the diſpoſal of 
her time and the amuſement of her mind. The com · 
paratively unimportant employments of the female 
world which require neither much vigour of body 
nor much exertion of ſou!, occupy her hours and her 
attention, and prevent that impaticuce of idlenefs, or 
of ĩnactivity, which ſo often preys on men who have 
been formerly buſy or aCtive. The negative an 
gentler virtues which charaGterife female worth, ſuĩt 
themſelves more eaſily to the languid and ſuſſeriug 
ſlate of age or infirmity, than thoſe active and ſpi- 
rit-{tirring qualities which frequently conſtitute the 
excellence of the male charafter. There are, no 
doubt, fome females to whom this will not apply; to 
whom age muſt be more terrible than to any other 
being, becauſe it deprives them of more. She whoſe 
only endowment was beauty, muſt tremble at the 
approach of thoſe wrinkles which ſpoil her of her wt ; 
ſhe to whom youthful amuſemente and gaieties were 
the whole of life, muſt dread more than death that 
period when they can be no langer enjoyed. 

It need fcarce be ſuggeſted, that, to leſſen the 
evils, and increaſe the comforts of age in either ſex, 
the ſureſt means are to be found in the cultivation and 
improvement of the mind in youth : To have fome- 
thing, as it were, in bank, on which to ſubſiſt the 
mind when the ſources of external ſupply are cut off: 
to allow it fome room for its natural activity when 
external employments have ceaſed ; to preſerve that 
energy of ſoul without which life is not only uſeleſs, 
but burdenſome. The former exerciſe of the ima- 

tion creates numberleſs pleaſures, and its former 
prevents numberleſs evils, to an old man. 


G4 Ia 
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In proportion to the excellence of thoſe objects over 
which it has formerly ranged, the review of age will 
be delightful or dreary, will call up elegant or groſs, 
comfortable or diſtreſſing, clevatiag or iati 
remembrances. 

When I fay, that of this better-cultivated old 
age the remembrances will be more delightful, I do 
rut mean that they will be always more gay. 
raclancholy remembrances this itate will naturally be 
more ſuſceptible, than thoſe in which memory has leſs 
lore, and ative employment tends more to diffipate 
thongkt. But who would exchange melancholy re- 
membrances for the apathy of bim who thinks coly 
of the preſent ? Who woul.l exchange, for unfeeling 
content ment, that creative memory which peuplea 
the preſent time with paſt joys, paſt friendſhips, paſt 
love, though the recollection carries along 
with it? The moſt melancholy of all reflections 
which an old man can make, when he looks around 
Eim, and miſſes the companions of his youth, the 
2 'Taciates of his active days, and exclaims, in the na- 
tural language of Petrarch, Ed lo pur vivo! 
even in this, to one of a good and pious mind, there 
is a certain elevation above the world, that ſheds (fo 
to ſpeak) a beam of heavenly light upon the dark- 
* — "mr under the ſignature of A- 

A late 
tices, pleaſes and intereſts me much, by a natural, 
though it is not a new deſcription of the varicus oc- 
cupations and feelings of his old age. 


« walk in the country, I am never alone; thoſe 
« dear ſhades are my conitant companions.” Sher- 
fone, with a felicity which perhaps our language 
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"Fs in the infcription on Miſs Dotmai's urn, © Hen 
In recollecting thoſe whom time has ſwept from 

our remetnbrance, there are ſome characters whom, 

we leſs reſpected, and, i 


i 
bi 


, 
| 


this 

gaety 

of cannot 
eaſily connec᷑t death, 
whom 1 accul- 


tomed haunts of their amuſement, with- 
out violence to my imagination, gone 
for ever. p 

The regrets of may 
be the eaſier allowed, heir 
time of life i of 
72 

man than 

youthful 
reſt in them 


4 
Je 
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that they ever ada the firſt are rĩdiculous 
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No 973.—SartuzDar, Juxz 24, 1786. 


Amnvsr te various branches of the Fine 
Arts in which Ancient Greece excelled, there ſeems 


to be none in which her ſtands more 

ifputed than that 22 In Mufic ſhe 

vas far diſtant from perfection; and indeed it is 

in modern times only 4 

improvements. In Painting, too, tever 

we may be told of the high admiration in which a 
Zeuxis and an Apelles were held by rheic coun 
men, yet there is very good reaſon to believe that 


moderns have far exceeded the ancients. In Poetry, 


pt : 

ledged to be inferior to thoſe perfect and finiſhed 
models which Greece per ſhort, however 
much the partiſans of modern times may be irclined 
ro diſpute the palm with the ancients in others of the 
Fine Arts, yet in that of Sculpture all feem to con- 
cur in confeſfing the ſuperiority of the Grecian 
artiſts. And I think their arriving at ſuch excel- 
lence in this art may be accounted for from very ob- 
vious and {ſatisfactory cauſes. 

Sculpture or Statuary is one of the imitative arts 
which mankind would very early practiſe; and ac- 
cordingly there are few, even of the moſt unculti- 
vated nations, among whom we do not find fome 
rude attempts to form images in wood or in ſtone, 
if not in metal. To 93 


and ſurface, 
the i in 
ſtone in- 
vention much 
— degree of 
fection. ly — 
== power of 
imati natural and 


: 
5 


i we demands; are 
thoſe excellencies of Painting which it has required 
the efforts and the experience of many ſucceflive 

to obtain. To form a finiſhed ſtatue is neither 
2 nor ſodifficult an art. To be able, by 
means of the chi ſſel, to bring the rude block of mar- 
ble to preſent the exact reſemblance ot the moſt 
— human form, is no doubt a furpriſiag and 


painting, fo it would neceffarily be much ſooner 
acquired , readily to be ac n 
na y be more generally „and this cir- 
cumſtance again would, . che 
of the art. a 
athletic exerciſes of the Greeks, joined to 
the natural beauty of the human form, tor which 
their country and climate were diſtingui fur- 
niſhed ready models for Sculpture. To Painting 
they afforded much leſs aſſiſtance. The mere mui- 
cular exertions of the body are favourite objects of 
— for the — or —— 
y he acquires the v eſt degree of renown. 
— draws ita beſt ſubjects from other ſources; 
from the combination of figures, from the features 
of emotion, from the eye of paſſion. 88 
a pture 
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rom making attem 3 0 

honour are already occupied; — 2 
be reached; and the a of the 
rn 
is efforts, he will not be able 


ions of thoſe maſters 
It 5s for theſe reaſons, 


of an eſtabliſhed 

as has been juſtly obſerved, 

when the arts and ſciences come to perſection in 
that naturally and ne- 


more certain muſt be its after > 
We may indeed carry the obſervation fomewhat far- 


m, that if the art has arrived at the 
higheſt degree of perfection of which it is ca 
m any or in any fituation, that art wi 


pre- 
vent its ever being again brought to any confiderable 
pitch of 3 amongſt any other people, 
while the firſt perfect models remain. The excel- 
lence of Homer, whatever might be its effects on his 
own countrymen, did not repreſs the genius of Vir- 
gil, or of Lueretius; nor did the reputation of theſe 


great poets of antiquity check the ardour of Taſſo, 
or of Milton. But the difference of language, the 
infinite choice of ſubjects, and the variety of powers 
which poetry can employ, prevent the eminence of 
a poet in one country from having much effect in 
damping the efforts of the poets in another. With 
regard to Sculpture, however, the caſe is widely dif- 

ferent. No diverſity of ſubjects, no variety of 
powers to exert, no difference in the mode of ex- 


man form, marked perhaps with ſome of the ſt 
ex preſſions of che countenance, — 6 gu: 
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No 74.——Saircxpar, Juty 1, 1786. 


Ir is a well known conſolation to diftreſs, to be 
told of the like infelicity which others endure. 
Perhaps, therefore, my late correfpondent My, Aa 
may not be diſpleaſed to read the following letters, 
which will ſhew him, if the relations of my cor- 
reſpondents are to be relied on, that matches of love, 
as well as of prudence, may have their diſadvan- 
tages; that a wite's affection, as well as her e- 
nomy, may impriſon a man's perſon, may exclude 
him from his beſt ſociety, and abridge his moſt in- 
nocent amuſcments. 


To the Lou x GERA. 


Sr, 


Ir was my misfortune to loſe my father in a few 
months after I came into the world. He was a 
— of family in the county of „where 
poſſe ſſed a moderate fortune, and had married 
my mother not rauch above a year before his death. 
When the was thus — of her huſband, ftic 
had not finiſhed her twentieth year, aud poſſeſſed 
an uncommon pad A...) oa L i 
proved by er raceful accomphſhment. arm 
attached to _ — ſhe found no relief from her 
ſorrows, as I have often heard her fay, but in thoſe 
cares, and in that attention which it was neceffary to 
y to me in my infancy. As I grew up, I became 
|. ſole object of my mother's Tolicitude, and ſhe 
transferred to me all the affeftion which ſhe had 
borre to my father. T was not ungrateful for all this 
kindnels: ard in my mother T fourd not only a pa- 
rent 
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rent whom I reſpected, but a friend whom I loved; 
ore to whom I was accuſtorned ro unboſom my ſelf 
with perfect freedom and confidence. Except a few 
years, which on account of my education, we paſſed in 
town, we reficed chicfly at the family-ſeat in the 
country. As we fſa'y but few company, much of 
our time was ſpent ia reading, which indeed came 
to be our favourite amuſement, My mother's taſte 
in books coiaciced entireiy with mine. we 
ſometimes read a little hiſtory, yet novels were our 
favourite amuſement; and though my mother poſ- 
ſeſſed taſte enough to admire the elegance of a No- 
kerl ſon, and the fimplicity of a Hume, yet we read 
ſuch authors as 2 t of taſk, from which we re- 
turned with picaſure to the delightful page of a 
Richardfon, or N iccubani. In this charming ſoli- 
rude my days glided fweetly along, and I necer 
formed a wiſh to quit the ſociety of my beloved mo- 
ther, or to change the condition of my life. Before 
I had fi:iſhed my eighteenth year, propoſals of 
marriage had been made to me by ſeveral gentlemen 
of rank and condition. As it had ever been the 
avowed principle of my mother, that in that impor- 
at particular a woman ought to be left at perfect 
freedom, ſhe- upon every ſuch occaſion declined to 
give any o inion, telling me, that as che happineſs 
of my life was to depend upon the choice I fhould 
make, I had only to conſult the dictates and feelings 
of my heart. Thus left by the tenderneſs of my 
mother to the freedom of my own will, I found no 
difficulty in giving an anſwer to my ſuitors. Reſpec- 
table as they might be, they could not bear a com- 
pariſon with thote characters which I had been ac- 
cuſtomed to love and to admire in my favourite au- 
thors; and it had long been my fixed opinion, that 
without 2 Gans of foul, a fa- 
cred unioa of hearts, there was a degree not of in- 
delicacy only, but of criminality in forming the 
auptial bond. | 
One day, as m mother and I were upon our way 
to pay a viſit at * 
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bourhocd, our road led us along the fide of a river, 
whoſe high banks, covered with wood, formed a 
moſt romantic ard delightful ſcene. While we were 
admiring the beautics of it, ſome accident ſcarred 
our hories on the very brick of a ſteep precipice; 
ard in all likelihocd the conſequence would have 
proved fatal, hat not a geutleman at that inftant 
come to our aſſiſtance, reſcued us at the hazard 
of his own lite. Charmed with the ſpirit of our 
deliverer, I had now time to See a, 0 with a 
little more attention. In the bloom of youth, he 
poſſeſſed ore of the fineſt forms I ever beheld, with 
a countenance animated and intereſt ing in the higheſt 
degree. Perhaps the little adventure which intra- 
duced him to us, diſpoſed me to view him at that 
moment with a parti Little accuſtomed as I 
was to conceal the emotions of my mind, he muſt 
have been blind indeed, if he did not perceive that 
I was pleaſed at finding he was going to the ſame 
houſe where my mother ard I intended to pay a viſit. 
If the firſt appearance of the ſtranger pleaſed me, 
his addreſs, and manner, ard converſation, charmed 
me fill more. In a word, Sir, I found in him all 
the graces of a Lovelace, all the virtues and accom- 
pliſhments of a Grandi/on, all the fentiment and 
tenderneſs of a Lord Offory. Sir W. Denham (for 
that was his name) appeared to me the moſt amiabie 
man I had ever ſeen. I nced not trouble you wick 
a recital of the progreſs of our acquaintance. Suft- 
fice it to ſay, that he made a complete conqueſt of 
my hears, cation I conſented to give him my hand. 
ately after our marriage, we went to his 
family-ſeat in the country. There the tenderneſs 
and the attachment of my huſband ſeemed daily to 
increaſe. He lived but to gratify my withes, and I 
fondly fancied myſelf rhe happieft of woman-kind. 
Alas, Sir! what a cruel thing it is to have known 
felicity, and then to be plunged in wreichednets: I. 
Sir, am now as miſerable as once I was happy. Not 
to keep you in fuſpence, I have loſt the ” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sin, 


a J ſueceeded to a pa- 
ternal eſtate of 2000. Soon after the death of my 
father, to whom I was indebted for an excellent edu- 
cation, I fet out on my travels; and after making 
the Grand Tour, I returned to my native country 
at the age of twenty- fix, and found myſelf poſſeſſed 
of a fortune more than ſufficient for my wiſhes, 

ich a ſound conftitution, a diſpoſition ro exgoy all 
pleaſures of ſociety, and a heart of 
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I ſoon found that I was not indifferent to Miſs 
1 addreſſes to her, was 
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left her. It is necdlefs, Sir, to detain you with a 
deiail of further particulars. In a word, I find 
that my wife conſiders my partaking ia any 
amuſement, joining in any ſociety, or engaging in 
the moſt neceſſary and effential bufineſs, as a mark 
of want of attachment and affection to her. That 


romantic turn of mind, which at firſt charmed me 
ſo much, and which her natural good ſenſe has not 


reader of the Lownger, I beg you will favour us 


with a on the danger oi encouraging this en- 
g ſort of deluſion, ſo apt to captivate a 

e but which I find, from fatal ex- 

verience, leads to much miſcry and diſtreſs. 


Yours, &c. 
W. DENHAM. 


„ „who has 
to confeſs himſel 8 
much diffatisfied at receiving, in ſuch 
7 — and Mr. EA, a fort of teſti- 


inconveniencies of marriage. He muft 


however declare, that they afford him no kind of 
unfa- 
the 


fatisfaftion; nor indeed do the complaints of 
correſ s induce him to 2 


all 
found 


tion from which the greateſt felicity ma be drawn, 

Sr 

may telations of misfortune are 
generally 
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generally exaggerated. From As. Eaſy I have 
received a letter, denying more than half of her huſ- 
band's affertions. My correſpondent Alcander's 
me. Im ev 
as happy as his Aaphanor and Almeria; it is proba- 
bly owing to the truth of its recital, that his letter 
ſeems to me not ſo well calculated for the entertain- 
ment of my readers, as thoſe which taps borrow 
I 
credi 
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a little from fiction, to furniſh out their diftreſſes. 
Serge „I have taken 
the liberty to read to ſome of the moſt creditable 
ot my married acquaintance, who are unanimous in 
diſtreſs of which they complain to be 


declaring 5 
of nature. 
V 


the 
perſectly out 
E. 
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| © troppo barbara quell 


che wud diſporre 
del cuor delle donne a | 


a della lore rovina. 
GoLDoxi. 
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fortune and her's were to be made, and 


acquired by marriages to which their beauty 
intitled them. I think I heard thoſe inflances with 


to accompliſh. 

tecleſt of our acquaintance (who had two daughters 
nearly of my age) we met with Mr. a gen- 
tleman whom the lady of the houſe i 

culc.-ly to us, as a man of great fortune and 
worth. Mr. M 


part of the compan 
dut which was not at all calculated to pleaſe _ 


find in others, or ventured to indulge i 

In ſhort, my companions and I hated and feared him; 
and neither our averſion or our fear was at all re- 
moved by the lectures of our mothers on his good 
ſcnſe and agreeable manners. 

Theſe lectures were at laſt beſtowed with particular 


Dee 


general comme ndationa, he was formally propoſed 

me by my mother as a huſband. He hint, though 
he made his court chiefly 2 
dulous in his attentions to me; 


ſpeeches to my beauty, and proteſtations of lie, 


t 
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This happineſs, however, it was not my for- 
tune long to enjoy. Some projets of 2 
bition, in which Mr. M-——- was engaged, called 
him from thoſe domeſtic enjoymeats which ſeemed 
for a while to have intereſted him, into more public 
life. We took up our refidence in the capital, and 
Mr. 1 introduced me to what is called the beſt 
company. Of his own fociety I ſoon became to en- 
joy but little. His attachment for me began viſibly 
to decay, and by degrees he loſt altogether the at- 


tentions which for a while outlived it. Sullen and 


or to deſpiſe. I was conlidered as merely a part of 
his eſlabliſhment ; and ic was my duty to do the ho- 
nours of his table, as it was that of his butler to 
attend to his fide-board, or of his groom to take 


in company and at public 
the trappings with w 
envied by -the poor, 


; 


y, and 
he aſfigned me, and entered pw — 
red off which for a while I had paſſed 


throvgh without reliſh, and often with ſelf reps 
My fon, who had been my tie to home, he 
f.om me, to place him in the family of a 
tutor of his own, who now kept a French academy ; 
and I never had a ſecond child. My fociety was made 
up of the gay and the thoughtlefs ; women, who, like 
me, had no duty to perform, no laudable ex rt an to 
make ; bit who, in the buſtle of idlencfs, were to loſe 
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to which it was expoſed? With a buſband unequal 
in years, loſt to my aſſectioun, as I was caſt from his, 
and treating me as one from whom no love or duty 
was to be expected; a hvſband whoſe principles 
were corrupt, whoſe converſation was looſe, whoſe 
_ infidelity gave a fort of juſtice to mine ; ſurrounded 
at the time by young men whoſe per ſons were 
attraQtive, whoſe manners were eagaging, whoſe ob- 
fequirus attentions were contraſted with my huf- 
band's neglect, and whoſe pretended adoration aud 
reſpect were oppoſed to his rudeneis and contempt : 
Was it wonderful, that thus fituated, expoſed to 
remptation, and unguarded by principle, I ſhould 
forget firit the teſtraints of prudence, and then the 
obligat ions of virtue? | 

Reſigued as I now am to my fituation, I can lock 
on it as a kind interpolition of Providence, that de- 
tection ſcon followed my firſt deviations from virtue, 
before I kad loſt the feelings of ſhame and contrition, 
before 1 kad wandered an irrecoverable diſtance from 
duty, from principle, from religion. Here, is. this 
place of baniſfiment which the mercy of my huſband 
allotted me, I bave met with ſome benevolent guides, 
who have led me to the only ſources of comfort for 
miſery and remorſe like mine ; who have given me a 
ſtation in which, amidſt the obloguy of the world, 
amidſt the humiliation of repentance, I can flill iu 
ſome degree reſpe&t myſelf ; who have taught me to 
cultivate my mind, to improve its powers, to regu- 
late 7 who have led me ta a juſter va- 
lue of this life, to a ſincere hope of the next. 


injuries I have done my buſband I am willing to ex- 
ate (as alas! he knows I do) by penitence and by 
ering ;; yet, for his own fake, and for the warn- 
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ind which might 
as well as in character, 1 m th 
of change, the Cyarhia of the minute. 


Sir, ſeem now to yours, that 
may poſſibly think of following their example, 

} make bold to folicit appointment, or, failing of 
dertaking, of 
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* and I bave heard a lady, who I was told 
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and he, Mr. Goffip, to anſwer them, for all the reſt 
of the coffce-houle. 
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No y. — 84 ru Der, JULY 22, 1786. 


kind. We arc een led aſluy by ba- 


actions ſcemed uni or 
ſeduced —— 26 whe a fort 
of plauſible fallacy gives the ſhew of reaſon. Some- 
veil of viatue, and aſcribe to ourfelves the merit of 
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aQtivity become : but en the other hand, the 
the exertion of the ative habit the paſſive may 
ini 1. it ion of bene vo- 
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interfere. 1 we may 
ſhriak from the labour of active benevolence, and 


ertion. While therefore a certain degree of ſenſi- 
bility ought to be cultivated, we ought at the ſame 
time to be upon puſb it too far; 


of the illuſtrious men that ever lived ; of a man 
who united the moſt ſublime views of contemplation, 
with the moſt exertions of activity, in the 
greateſt theatre that bittory hag exhibited to our 
view; of Marcus Aur Antoninus, that neither 
* virtue nor vice conliſt in paſſive ſentiment, but in 
* att; — WEN We 


N. 578.——SaruzDar, JULY 29, 1786. 


To the Au ro of the Loux IR. 


SIR, 
One of * 


—— — 
inte ing to many 
out ever having actually done any thing. 


th 
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this may not be uſeſul, it ſeems to me a very harm - 
leſs way of paſſing one's I am the wife, Sir, 
of quite another kind of My huſband, 
Mr. Buſlle, always does things firſt, and then thinks 
of them afterwards. 

One of the moſt important concerns of his life, I 
muſt own to you, he conducted in this manner, and 
I was his accomplice. We married on three 
acquaintance at the houſe of a relation of his, where 
we happened to meet on a viſit. We have, how- 


that runs through the grouuds. This kept us two 
winters in one of our tenant's houſes, m which too, 
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of vagrants, that one half of the nei 


puniſhing c 1 ; 

are ſcarce in ſpeaking terms with the other. Some 
of them, who are enemies to the patriotic meaſure 
of Mr. ; 
up and 

Ts 

uneaſy 

fortune 


| 
T 
. 


He aſſures me he ſhall carry 
talks rather with ſatĩsfaction 
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i is a ſaying of his fa- 
ther's, which I have heard the ſame old fteward 1 
mentioned before repeat very often, but Mr. Buſtle 
would never pay any regard to it: When things 
«© are as well as they are, he's a fool who tries how 


** they may be.” 


I am, &c. 
BARBARA BUSTLE 
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beration, whether I ſhould look out for the place of a 
yy pap 3 — 
occupation of a mantua-maker. While my plan was 


yet undetermined, the ſame who bad taken 
ther, informing her, an eiderly lady rack, 


with whom he had the honeur of 
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was a ſecond time a widow, ſhe never ceaſcd to re- 


pine at ; and ſhe has often been heard to regret, that 
fince her dear Sir Humphry was to die, it was a 
thouked pities he did not do it 2 twelvemoath ſooner. 
As it was, however, to no purpoſe to reflect on 
what could not be amended, and as her title of La- 
dyfbip was indeed an obſtacle to her reſuming a pro- 
feſſion for which both genius and inclination had 
eminently qualified her, ſhe made up her mind to her 
change of ſituation, and determined to paſs the re- 
mainder of her days with eaſe and dignity in her 
native country. 

To this Lady's houſe I repaired immediately on 
my arrival in town. If it is not always right to 
falfer ourſelves to be influenced by im it 
muſt be allowed that we often find the features of a 


fcan the countenance 3 pr My face 
28388 to give no offence, her next atten- 
was beſtowed on my dreſs: every article of 


dp nA oy ugh $e {wg 
the quality of the gauze and the texture of the lace. 
Is this ſuit yuur.own, child; or have you borrow- 
ed it for the occaſion 277 « My own, Ma'am.“ 

So much t — Why 4810 


Was — — 
cheap at an old- 


began now to fee a little into 
her chandter, and reſulved to take no offence. In 


fact ſhe hd gueſſed the real hiſtory of the apron, 
which I hat bought that moruing in my way to her 
Ladyſhip's tuſe ; and I owned: it was ſo, and tha: 
I had 


the y 
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had it at a third of the value. Why, that's right 
„again, child. I like yon the better for that :— 
Ti a good thing to be ſharp at a bargain. Such 
« pennyworths as I have had in my day !—Aand 
* now that I can't bullle fo well as 1 once could, a 
„ body like you may be uſeful.—Was you ever at a 
© ſale—a rowping you call it in this country? Na, 
„Madam; I came to townouly laſt night. 2 Why 
« then you thall with me to a fale to-morrow. 
« Let me fre ;—(taking out a little memorandum- 
* book). Toeeſday, Lady Fanſlicl*s e Tea and table 
« china.— Wedneſday, Ars. Griffin's : Kitcheu- 
* furniture. —Thurfday, Mr. . A. 
« tiques, books, and pictures: 1 don't under 
« them chinge.— Friday, Airs. Thrifiy's : Bed an 
table linen, feather-beds and blankets, damaſtc i: 
* the web, cider-down quilts, chintz curtains and 
* A Ay, there will be ſome rare bargains : 
every thing of the beſt fort I warrant it. Poor 
! the went to the devil through pure co; 
The furniture of a 


gentleman juſt going A mere bite of 
„ Lamp the on an Fa dg? 


— Thus ſhe went cn; and I found her 
made a regular entry in her books, for ten fucceſſive 
days, of every fale there was to be in town. Why 
fure, Madam, faid I. your . 
to attend all the ſales you mentioned ?*—,, Yes, I 
«© do mean it, and as many more every wank, Fl es 
find them. How elſe do you think I could paſs 
„* my time? Tell me now what was your favourite 
2 you ſpend your time in 
as country:?“ Time, Madam, never lay heavy 
« on my hands. I aſſiſted my mother in the care of 


« her family, and at m —— 
«* ſelf with r 7 = 4 
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every 
pletely filled with furniture, that it was impoſſible 
to find one s way from one end to the other, without 


winding through a labyriath of cheſts of 


piles of plates and diſhes, and pyramids of cups and 
ſaucers, reaching — — the ceiling. In 
one quarter was a rampart of tureens and ſoup-diſhes, 
in another an embattlement of punch-bowls, 

and iagers. The dark 
with the ancient red 
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Here, Sir, I had an ity of obſerving the 
importance of her Lad Rips character, who no 
ſooner made her appearance, than the auCtioneer, 
laying down a lot which he 3 ing to knock 
off, called out for a chair to Lady Bidmore, ard, 
courteouſly making a * the y to give 
way, beckoning to her Ladyſhip to take her feat at 
his right hand. Then handing to her the Lot, 
which he called a round tureen, he defired her La- 
dyfhip to obſerve the ſtrength and ſolidity of the ma- 
nutacturc, and the beauty of the colouring. Atter 
a ſhort examination, and ringing it, to try if it was 
without flaw, the returned ut into the auctioncer's 
hands, declaring it a piece of true Dragon. Here- 
upon to or three 1 bidders flepped into 
the field; and the lot, which was a tew minutes be- 
tore going at ten ſhillings, fold tor twenty-five. Her 
Ladzihip was now contulted on every article that 
was expoſed, either by handing it down to her in- 
!::cRion, or by turning it to the fide whence ſhe 
cuuld have a proper view of it; and her opinion was 
ſometimes given in a ſew decifive words, and ſome- 
times expreſſed by a fignificant nod or wink to the 
auctior cer. Theſe decifions were generally indeed 
much more to his ſatisfaction than that of the reſt 
of the company, many of whom curſed her Ladyſhip 
for enhancing their bargains; ard one gentleman, 
with more plainzefs than politereſs, ſwore, he be- 
lieved there was roguery in the bufinefs, and that 
the old pawn-broker was either felling her own 
goods, or had pourdage on every article in the fale. 
Theſe reflections her Ladyſhip (from being quite 
accuſtomed to them) heard with the utmoſt indifler- 
ence; and ſhe bought herſelf many of the capital 
lots. She returned home in great e we 
tpent the afternoon in diſpofing to advantage her 
new purchaſes, which occa fioned ſome alteration of 
arrangement in the china-room, and gave us ſuffici- 
ent occupation for the greateſt of the evening.— 
Such is the hiſtory of the fiiſt day I paſſed in 

Ladyſhip's ſervice; and ſo uniform is the * 
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her life, that the hiſtory of one day is as good as 
that of a thouſand. 

Hitherto, Sir, I have informed you of nothing in 
her Ladyinip's character, or mode of living, to 
which a perſon in my independent circumſtances 
might not have endeavoured, even cheertully, to ac- 
commodate herſeif., Nor am I fure that what I 
have yet to inform you of will be ſuſſicient to juſtify 
me in the opinion of al! your readers, for the refo- 
lution I have taken, of quitting her Ladyſhip's ſer- 
vice; at a time too when I ſtand fo high in fa- 
vour, that ſhe has repeatedly declared the could not 
live without me. Be that as it may, I owe it in juſ- 
tice to mylelf, to inform you of the cauſe of my dif: 
latislaction with my preſent ſituation. 

I had very early obierved in her Ladyſhip's diſpo- 
ſition, that ſelfiſhneis we often remark iu low minds; 
a ſer fibility limited to their own pains and plea- 
tures, with a total unconcern for thoſe of others. It 
was however only by degrees I came to diſcover to 
what le-gihs this principle was capable of extending. 
I am now diſpcſed to believe there are perſons whole 
nature partakes not in the ſmalleſt degree of the hu- 
mane or benevolent affections. 

In the courſe of my attendance on her Ladyſhip 
at thoſe ſales which ſhe daily frequents, J have oc- 
ca ſionally witneſſed ſcenes which none but the moft 
obdutate natures could have beheld with unconcern. 
An auction of the effects of a private perſon is fre- 
quently the muſt melancholy of ff les. It is the 
{al of the diffolution of a family, the breaking up 
of Il the teidereft ties of human nature: And it 
often happens, that in thoſz ſcenes poverty is ſuper- 
added to calamity, I aitended her Ladyſhip one day 
lately to a fale in the houie of Mr. © „Who, 

about a month before, had loſt a moſt amiable wile, 
the mother of five children. He had been untfortu- 
nate in buſineſs, and lofing with this event all reſo- 
lution to ſtruggle with the world, he had determined 
o retire with his family to a diſtant part of the 
zountry. Amidſt the confuſion of the houſe, there 
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I #ave lately received ſeveral letters on the ſub- 
ject of the Stage, and, among others, one ſigned 
Nervu, cenſuring in very ftrong terms that boifte- 
rous and noiſy kind of applauſe which, in the midſt 
of the moſt affecting paſſages of a tragedy, the bulk 
of a Britiſh audience are diſpoſed to indulge in. It 
ſeems to have been written during the time of Mrs. 
Pope's late performance in our theatre, whoſe tones 
of pity and of tenderneſs, my correſpondent com- 
plains, were often interrupted or rendered inaudible 
by the drumming of ſticks and the clapping of 
hands in the pit and gallery. He was the more 
ſtruck with the impropriety, he fays, from his be- 
ing accompanied by a gentleman, a native of Italy, 
though enough a proficient in our language to un- 
derſtand the play. He defcribes © the ſurprife and 
& horror of the ſuſceptible Atari,” (fo it feems 
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No $1.——SaTvrDAY, AUG. 19, 1786. 


Tur Love of Fame, © that laſt infirmity of 
&* noble minds,” though it may ſometimes cæpoſe 
its votaries to a certain degree of blame or of — 
eule, is in the main a uſetul In the 

ſent age, I have often thought, that, inſtead be- 
ing rettrained, a love of fame and of glory ought to 
be encouraged, as an incitement to virtue, and to 
virtuous actions. From various cauſes, which 1 
mean not at preſent to inveſtigate, this paſſion 
ſeems to have loft its uſual force; it has almoſt 
ceaſed to be a motive of action; and its place ſeems 
now to be ſupplied by a 2 fordid love of gain, by 
which men of every rank, and of every ſtation, ap- 
pear to be actuated. In the Camp, as upon Change, 
Profit and loſs is the great object of attention. When 
2 young ſoldier ſets out on an expedition againſt the 
enemies of his country, he does not now talk fo 
much of the honour and reputation he is to ac- 
quire, as of the profit he expects to reap from his 
conqueſts. Accordingly we have ſeen gallant officers 
metamorphoſed into ſkilful merchants, who, 
they had fpirit enough to expoſe themſelves to © the 
&< cannon's mouth, were very much diſpoſed to 
ſeek ſomething there more folid than © the bubble 
«© Reputation.” 

The Roman triumph, which to us wears ſo bar- 
barous an appearance, was intended to excite this 
love of glory; and if we may judge from conſe- 
quences, it was © with and uſeful inſtitution. In our 
own country, it rarely happens that diſtinguiſhed 
military merit is allowed to paſs unnoticed and un- 
rewarded. There is ſomething indeed ſo dazzling iu 
the glory of a hero, that, when not reſtrained by 
motives of jealouſy or of envy, we are apt rather to 
heighten than to detract from it. If, therefore, it 

be 
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be true, that our fleets and armies have of late 
made a > Hs be hte to ny cnn 


not perhaps leſs uſeful or leſs Eee which 
often is diſregarded by the world, and in general in- 
titles its poſſeſſor to little attention white a alive, and 
to little fame after his death. There is a fort of mi- 
litary ſpirit and honour which is ſometimes oppoſed 
to the fame qualities in a civil ſenſe ; and a young 
man, when he puts on h's uniform, often thinks him- 
ſelf exempted from the obligation to certain duties 
which he allows to be commendable encugh in the 
ſuns of peace. A want of attention to his own 
uterell, or the interclt of thoſe connected with him, 
a degree of diſſipation and extravagance equally hurt- 
ful to both, are held as venial offences in a ſoldier, 
whoſe buſineſs is to march and to fight, but who 
is not bound to think or to feel. Yet true nobleneſs 
of miud is every where the fame, and may be equal- 
ly ſhown in the honourable dealings of 3 liſe, 
as in the moſt ſplendid exertious of fpirit or of 
valour. As the Hiſtorian of character and manners, 
(in which periodical author, to be of 

ule at all, — be conſidered), I am happy when as 8 
have an opportunity of recording any example of 
that more humble merit which other annaliſts have 
no room to celebrate. In this view, I was much 
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* muſt intreat that my friends will aſſiſt me to en- 
* joy an income far beyond my wants.“ 

I believe my readers will agree with me in think- 
ing that the condu& of General W was truly 
noble. Of mens a&tions in public life it is difficult 
to form a juſt eſtimate. "The Stateſman may be ap- 
plauded for meaſures which are not his own, and a 
General or an Admiral may be indebted for all his 
fame to a lucky accident, which, without his 
ſtir,” has crowned him with victory unmerited and 
unexpected. But General W——3 merit was all 
his own, and ought to be rated the higher for this 
realon, that it was not of that ſplendid kind which 
figures molt in the imagination of mafikiad. 

To excite to virtue, by exhibiting pictures of ex- 
cellence and worth, is certainly the pleaſanteſt, it 
rot the belt and moſt eſſectual mode of inſtruction. 
Tocite oppoſite examples in our own time, by way 
of contraſt to this inſtance in the reign of Queen 
Anne, would be an ungrateful taſk. I may men- 
tion, however, in order to take off the idea of that 
diſtinction which ſome men have arrogated to them- 
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Fe n'arme contre lui que le fruit de ſon crime. 


CarnLiioN. 


Tur cnca of moral inſtruction and precept on 
the mind have been rated very highly by ſome grave 
and worthy men, while by others the experience of 
their inefficacy, in regulating the conduct of the 
hearer or reader, has been cited as an indiſ 
proof of their unimportance. Among thoſe, * 
they, on whom Moral Eloquence has empluyed all 
her powers, who have been tutored by the wiſeſt and 
moſt virtuous teachers, and have had the advice and 
direction of the ableſt and moſt perſualive guides, 
how few are there whoſe future conduct has anſwered 
to the inftruftion they received, or the maxims 
which were ſo often repeated to them. Natural dif- 
Gn or acquired habits regulate the tenor of our 
lives; and neither the ſermon that perſuades, nor the 
relation that moves, 3228 
actions of him who liſtens or who weeps. - 
Yet though examples of their efficacy are not ver 
it does not altogether follow that the 

courſe or the ſtory are uſeleſs and vain. — mo- 
tives will no doubt overpower weaker ones, and thoſe 
which conſtantly affail will prevail over ethers which 
ſeldom occur. Paſſion eng will ſometimes be 
obeyed when reaſon is ot, and corrupt ſociety 
will at length overcome the beſt early impreſſions. 
But the effects of that reaſon, or of thoſe impref- 
ſions, we are not always in condition to eſtimate 
fairly. The examples of their failure are eaſily 
known, and certain of being obſerved ; the inſtances 
of fuch as have been + An" from furrounding 


contagion by their influence, are traced with diſſi- 


culty, and ſtrike us leſs when they are traced. 
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« you,” faid he in a tone 
try, becauſe you will be a favourite; my couſin 
* Santonges is as ſober and preciſe as you were when 
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Continuation of the Story of Father Nicholas. 


Tee this fate of peaceful felicity we had Reed fome- 
thing more than a year, when my Emilia found her- 
ſelf with child. On that my anxiety was 
ſuch as a huſband who doates upon his wife may be 
ſuppoſed to feel. In conſequence 

propoſed our removing for fome weeks to Paris, 
where ſhe might have abler aſſiſtance than 
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_ wife's conſent, I had another pretext, being left ex- 
ecutor to a friend who had died in Paris, and 
effects remaining there. Emilia at laſt conſent 
and we removed to town accordingly. 

For ſome time I fcarce ever left our 
was the fame at which Emilia and her father 
lodged when he came to. Paris to die, 
to my love. The recollection of thoſe ſce 
der and intereſting as they were, 


which the company of any e 
ly be brooked. My wife had ſome of thoſe 
preſages which women of her ſenſibility often feel i 
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ing. I had heard in the country of his unbounded 
diſſipation and extravagance z and There were ſome 
ſtories to his prejudice which were only not be- 
lieved, from an unwillingneſs to believe them in peo- 
ple whom the corruption of the world had not fa- 
miliariſed to bafenefs ; yet I found he ſtill poſſeſſed a 
kind of ſuperiority over my mind, which F was 
glad to excuſe, by forciog myſelf to think him 
fs unworthy than he was reported. Aſter a varte- 
ty of inquiries, and expreſſing his cordial fatisfac- 
tion at the preſent kappineſs I enjoyed, he preſſeil 
me to ſpend that evening with him fo earneſtly, that 
though I had made it a fort of rule to be at home, 
was aſhamed to offer an apology, and agreed to 
meet him at the hour he appointed. 

Our company conſiſted only of Delaferre himſcif, 
and two other officers, one a deal older than 
any of us, who had the croſs of St. Louis, and the 
rauk of Colonel, whom I thought the meſt agree- 
able man I had ever met with. The unwillingneſs 


with which I bad leſt home, and the expectation of 
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wife inſiſted on my keeping. Her couſin applanded 
her conduct, aud joked on the good government 
of wives. Before I went out in the evening, 1 
came to wiſh Emilia good night. I thought I 
perceived a tear on her cheek, and would have laid, 
but for the ſhame of not going. The company per- 
ceived my want of gaicty, and Delaſerre was mer- 
ry on the occaſion. Even my friend the Colonel 
threw in a little raillery on the ſubject of marriage. 
Tas the firſt time I felt fomewhat awkward at 
being the only married man of the party. 

We played deeper and fat later than formerly; but 
F was to ſhew myſelf not afraid of my wife, and ob- 
ted to neither. I loſt conſiderably, and returned 
home mortified and chagrined. I faw Emilia next 
morning, whoſe ſpirits were not high. Methought 
ker looks re proached my conduct, and I was enough 
i: the wrong to be angry that they did ſo. Dela- 
{-rre came to take me to his houſe to dinner. He 
lerved as we went, that Emilia looked ill. Go- 
ing to the country will re-eſtabliſh her, faid I— 
Do you leave Paris? faid he. In a few days.” 
—* Had I ſuch motives for remaining in it as you 
% have.” —** What motives ?*—* The attachment 
* of ſuch friends; but friendſhip is a cold word: 
the attachment of ſuch a woman as de Trenville.” 
I know not how I looked, but he preſſed the ſub- 
ject no farther ; perhaps I was leſs offended than I 


ought to have been. 
s houſe after dinner. She 


We went to the 
was drefſed moſt , and looked more beauti- 
was more 


ful than ever I had feen her. The 
numerous than uſual, and there was more vivacity ia 
it. The converfation turned upon my intention of 
leaving Paris ; the ridicule of country-manners, of 
country-opinions, of the infipidity of country-en- 
ED ſpirit by Dela- 
ſerre, and moſt of the younger, members of the com · 


pany. Madame de Trenville did not join in their 
mirth, 
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mirth, and ſometimes looked at me as if the ſubje& 
was too ſerious for her to be merry on. I was half 
aſhamed and half forry that I was going to the 
country; leſs uneaſy than vain at the preference that 
was me. 


[To be concluded in the next Number.) 
Z. 
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Concluſion of the Story of Father Nicholas. - 


of ſame perplexing incidents that had ariſen in the 
management of thoſe affairs with which I was in- 
truſted. for Icion or 
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they lay, and next myſelf !—I 
d towards my wife”s throat !—The 


one of mine. The gentle preſſure wrung my heart; its 
burſt into tears: but I could 

not ſtay to tell her of our ruin. I ruſhed out of the 
room, and, gaining an obſcure hotel in a diſtant 
part of the town, wrote a few diſtracted lines, ac- 
uainting her of my and of my crimes; that 
I meant immediately to leave France, and not re- 


turn till my penitence ſhould wipe out my eficnces, 
| and 
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care and humanity, and when L 

to recover, the good old man miniſtered to 
my foul, as he had done to my body, that aſſiſtance 
and conſolation he eaſily diſcovered it to need. By 
his tender affiduities I was now fo far recruited as 
to be able to breathe the freſh air at the window of a 
httle parlour. As I fat there one morning 


veral people into the room, and amongſt others the 
young man himſelf. When they had reilored me to 

I had recollection enough to defire him to re- 
main with me alone. It was ſome time before he 
ized me ; when he did, with horror in his 
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Companion of the wretched, come, 

Fair Hope! and dwell with me a while; 
Thy heavenly preſence gilds the gloom, 
While happier ſcenes in proſpect ſmile. 


Oh! who can teil what Time may do? 
How all my ſorrows yet may end? 
Can ſhe reject a love fo true? 
Can Delia c'er forſake her friend? 


Unkind and rude the thorn 1s ſeen, 
Na ſign of future ſweetneſs ſhows ; 

But time calls forth its lovely green, 
And ſpreads the bluſmes of the roſe · 


Then come, fair Hope, and whiſper peace, 

And keep the happy ſcenes in view, 

When all theſe cares and fears ſhall ceaſe, 
And Delia bleſs a love fo true. 


II. 


Hope, ſweet deceiver, fill believ'd, 
In mercy ſent to ſooth our care: 

Oh! tell me, am I now decciv'd, 
And wilt thou leave me to deſpair ? 


Then hear, ye Powers, my earneſt pray”r, 
This unutterable ſave; 

Let me not live to know deſpair, 
But give me quiet in the grave! 


Why ſhould I live to hate the light, 
Be with myſelf at conſtant ſtriſe, 


And about, in natue's ſpite, 
As Ws, joyleſe, load of life? 


But far from her all ills remove, ) 
Your favourite care let Delia be, 

Long bleft in friendſhip, bleſt is love, 
And may ſhe never think on me. 
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or all my cares, 3, j— 
W - Apdp br tab | 
Reſtore me to myſelf again · 
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ſome in caun- 
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the republic of letters, and whoſe converſation is 
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man a ſhooting, and have not forgotten the tune of 
a View Hella, or the encouraging Hark forward! 
to a cautious hound. But though theſe are a ſet of 
AND COTE DAISY to the coun- 
try, and which therefore I am proud to retain, yet I 
confeſs ] am more delighted with its quieter and lefs 
turbulent pleaſures. There is a fort of moral uſe of 
the country which every man who has not loſt the 
rural ſentiment will feel ; a certain purity of mind and 
imagination which its ſcenes inſpire, a ſimplicity, a 

colouring of nature on the objects around us, which 
corre the artifice and intereſtedneſs of the world. 
There is in the country a penſive vacancy (if the ex- 
preſſion may be allowed me) of mind, which ſtills 
the violence of paſſion, and the tumults of defire. 
One can hardly dream on the bank of ſome nameleſs 
brook, without waking a better and a wiſer man. I 
early took the liberty of boaſting to my readers, that, 
as a Longer, I bad learned to be idle without guilt, 
and indolent without tadifference. In the country, 
methinks, I find this difpoſition congenial to the 
place ; the air which breathes around me, like that 
which touches the Eohan harp, ſteals on my foul a 
tender but varied tone of feeling, that lulls while it 
elevates, that fooths while it inſpires. Not a blade 
that whiſtles in the breeze, not a weed that ſpreads 

its ſpeckled leaves to the fun, but may add ſomething 
to the ideas of — — Lbals 


open about him. 
I am nut ſore if, 1 1 feel for my 
abſence from the country, I do not rate its enjoy- 


ments higher, and paint its landſcapes in more glow- 
ing colours, than the reality might afford. I have 
long cultivated a talent very fortunate for a man of 
my Ciſpofition, that of travelling in my eafy-chair, 
of tranſporting myſelf, without ſtirring from my 
parlour, to diſtant places and to abſent friends, of 
drawing ſcenes in my mind's eye, and of 
them with the groupes of fancy, or the — 
remembrance. When I have fometunes lately felt 
Vor. II. L the 
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tude more „ younger days en · 
joyed in the country, which I 1 and if I am 


wrong I do not wiſh to be undeceived, was the moſt 
elyſian ſpot in the world. 


ſeaſons. Her houſe was formed out of the remains 
of an old Gothic caſile, of which one tower was 
fill almoſt entire 3 it was tenanted by kindly daws 
and ſwallows. Beneath, in a modernized part of the 
building, reſided the miſtreſs of the manſion. The 
houſe was fkirted with a few majeſtic elms and beeches, 
and the flumps of ſeveral others ſhewed that they 
had once been more numerous. To the weft a clump 


ing rivulet force 


g' 
quiet in its —_— and purging gently through 
oſſed the 
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i fuperintendency, as the viſit 
generally coſt her a draught of beer or a dram, to 
encourage their diligence. 

Within doors ſhe had ſo able an affiftant, that her 


of the Whole Duty of Man, and a tranſlation 
thins ; the original editions of the SpeZator and Guar- 
dian, Cowley's Poems, Dryden's Works, (of which 
I had loſt a volume ſoon after I firſt came 


eſt, Edward, © her beautiful, her brave,” An in 
Flanders, and was not cntombed with his anceſtors. 
His picture, done when a child, an artleſs red and 
white portrait, ſmelling at a noſegay, but very like 
withal, hung at her bedfide, and his ſword and gor- 
were croſſed under it. When ſhe ſpake of a 
ier, it was in a ſtyle above her uſual Gmplicity ; 
there was a fort of ſwell in her language, which 
fometimes a tear (for her age had not loft the pri- 
vilege of tears) made ftill more eloquent. She kept 
her ſorrows, hke the devotions that ſolaced them, 
ſacred to herſelf. They threw nothing of gloom 
over her deportment ; a gentle ſhade only, like. the 
fleckered clovds of ſummer, that increafe, not di- 
miniſh, the benignity of the ſeaſon. 

She had few nei and ſt ill fewer viſitors ; 
but her reception of ſuch as did vitit her was cordial 
in the extreme. She preſſed a little too much per- 
haps; but there was fo much heart and good will in 
her importunity, as made her good things ſcem bet- 
ter than thoſe of any other table. Nor was her 
attention confined only to the goed fare of her gueſts, 
though it might bave flattered her vanity more than 
that of moſt exhibitors of good dinners, becauſe the 
coukery was directed by herſelf. Their 
ſervants lived as well in her hall, and their horſes in 
her ſtable. She looked after the airing of their 
ſheets, and ſaw their fires mended if the night was 
cold. Her old butler, who roſe betimes, would ne- 
ver ſuffer any body to mounthis horſe faſting. 


The 
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The parton of the pariſh was her gueſt every San- 
day, and faid prayers in the evening. To fay truth, 
he was no great genius, nor much a ſcholar; I believe 
my god-mother knew rather more of divinity than 
he did ; but the received from him information of 
another ſort ; he told her who were the poor, the 
fick, the dying of the pariſh, and ſhe had ſome aſſiſt- 
ance, ſome comfort for them all. 

I could draw the old lady at this moment! 
dreſſed in grey, with a clean white hood nicely 
Plaited, (for ſhe was ſomewhat ſinical about the neat- 
neſs of her perſon), fitting in her ſtraight-backed 
elbow-chair, which ſtood in a large window ſcooped 
out of the thickneſs of the ancient wail, The mid- 
dle p anes of the window were of painted glaſs, the 
ſtory of Joſeph and his brethren. On the outſide 
waved a honey-fuckle tree, which often threw its 
ſhade acroſs her book, or her work; but the would 
not allow it to be cut down. © It bas food there 
many a day,” faid ſhe, © and we old inhabitants 
„ ſhould bear with one another.” Methinks I fee 
her thus ſeated, her ſpectacles on, but raiſed a little 
en her brow for a pauſe of explanation, their ſhagreen- 
caſe lay between the leaves of a lilver-claſped Family- 
Bible.—— On one fide, her bell and ſauſf-box, on 
the other her knitting apparatus in a blue damaſk 
Between her and the fire an old Spaniſh 


pointer, that bad been her fon Edward's, 
teaſed, but not teaſed out of his gravity, by a little 
terrier of mine.—— All this is me, and I am 


s hundred miles from town, its inhabicants, and its 
buſineſs. In town I may have ſeen ſuch a figure ; 
but the cnuntry ſcenery around, like the taltcful 
frame of an excellent picture, gives it a heightening, 

a relief, which it would luſe in any other ſituation. 
Some of my readers, perhaps, will look with lit. 
tle reliſh on the portrait. I kno it is an egotiſm in 
me to talk of its value ; but over this diſh of tea, 
and in ſuch a temper of mind, one is given to egot- 
ifm. It will be only adding another to fay, that 
L 3 when 
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he never fails to attend, 

ports or 

may poſſibly be attended 

vantage, but which will certai 

ſome individuals, Dormer is ſure to give it his warm- 
eſt ion and ſupport 

is, that the intereſt of individuals ſhould never be pat 
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tenants. I have known him, for the 
ing a highway only a few feet, 
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pays the moſt paſſive obeience ; and when once a law 
is enacted, he is for enforcing it without mitigation, 
though it ſhould produce the ruin of the molt inno- 
cent individuals. At a Circuit, he conſtantly waits 
upon the Judges, values bimſelf on the reſpett and 
attention he pays them; and on all occaſions is for 
inflicting rigorous puniſhments on the perſons con- 
victed of crimes, without paying regard to any alle · 
viating circumſtances ia their cate. 

do not wiſh to find fault with the ſe, or at leaſt 
with all of theſe particulars in Dormer ; nor do I 
mean to ſay that he is not ſincere, or that his con · 
duct does not proceed from a real concern for the 
good of the public. But when I allow this, I allow 
Liam all he is intitled te— That he has a regard for 


the public ieteicſt.— This is the whole merit of his 
character. 
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in his circumſtances. Dormer was applicd to for his 
name to a ſubſcription for this gentleman's relief and 
that of his family ; but he refuſed ; faid he thought 
it was wrong to try to keep them in a genteel ſtyle ; 
that the loweſt ſtation in ſociety is the moſt uſeful ; 
and that, in his opinion, the ſons ſhould be bred me- 
chanics, and the daughter put out to ſervice. 

I have already faid, that I do not mean to deny 


good of the public at heart; but yet 

admiſſion which I have made muſt 

His regard for 
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« their whole merit would feem to conſiſt. 
« When a continues this author, © comes 

into his chamber, and finds the chairs all ſtanding 

« jn the middle cf the room, he is with his 
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much pretenſion to virtue, and even ſome virtuous 
conduQ, without much humanity, or much virtuous 
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with ſomewhat of that enthuſiaſm for country-{cenery. 
which you feem to feel; and 1 of 


party there, which 
was to be a ſelect one, and which 
urgent in his defire to have me there this autumn, 
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thing as going to a Preſbyterian place of worſhip, 
and therefore ſtaid at home, to look over a party 
at picquet in the Dowager's dreſſing- toom between 
her and his brother. I went with the church-going 
S time, but ſhall never do fo pro- 

ne a thing again. "The young folks nodded and 
laughed all the time of the ſervice, and during the 
ſer mon drew back their chairs from the front of the 
gallery, eat nuts, and pelted the ſhells. The Ma- 
Jar ouly was more ſcriouſly employed, in drawing 
caricatures of the cungregation below, for which, it 
mult be cone ſſed, ſome of them afſurded no unfa- 
vourable ſubje dis. 

The par ſon of the pariſh, like your old Lady's, 
was always a Sunday-vifitor at L. Hall. 
He had been tutor to the heir and his ſecoud bro- 
ther, aud had the hondur of inſpiring them both 
with a mult ſoveicigu contempt aud deteſtation uf 
leaaing. He, too, like your gedmother's clergy- 
man, communicated information; to the ladies he 
reĩated the liiile ſcandaluus anecdotes of the pariſh, 
and ga 


drawivg corks, and putting 

toalt Rood. In ſhort, he ſeemed a favourite with 
all the branches of the family. As to religion, it 
fared with that as with the literature he had been. 
employed to inſtil into his pupils; he contrived to 
make all the houſe think it a very ridiculous thing. 

About a fortnight after { went to I. Hall, 
the arrival of an elderly Baronet from town, an old 
club-companion of Mr. L 's, added one other 
rural idea to the ſtock we were already in poſſeſſion 
of; I mean that of eating, in which our new gueſt, 
Sir William Harrico, was a remarkable adept. Eve- 
ry morning at breakfaſt we had a diſſertation cn din · 
ner; the bill of fare being brought up for the rev. ſal 
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To the Aurnos of the Lounct.. 
SIR, 


Troven, from my rank in life, 2 
tradeſman's Javghter, ke an orphan at fix years 
old, I had little title to know any — about fen- 
fibility or feeling ; yet having been very kindly taken 
into a family, where there were ſeveral young ladies 
who were great readers, I had opportunitics of hear- 
ing a good deal about thefe things. By the fame 
young ladies I was made acquainted with your Paper, 
and it ws a favourite ewpioyment of mine to react - 
the Lownger to them every & Saturday morning. In dne 
of the numbers publiſhed fome time ago, we met 
with Ars. Alice Hearily's account cf an old lady 
with whom ſhe lives; and from the experience cf our 
own feelings, could not help pitying the connection 
with one ſo deſtitute of all tender as my 
Lady Bidmore. I had ſoon after occafion to con- 
gratulate myſelf on a very different ſort of eſtabliſh. 
ment, having been recommended by my young pa- 
troneſſes to a lady, who uſed frequently to vilit at 
their houſe, whem we all knew (indeed it was her 
pride, ſhe uſed to fay, to acknowledge her weak. 
neſs on that fide) to be a perfect patte:n, or, ac- 
cording to her own phraſe, a perfect martyr of the 
moſt acute and delicate fenfibility. At our houſe 
I faw her once in the. greateſt diſtreſs imagivable, 
from the accidental drowning of a fly in the cream- 
pot; and got great credit with her myſelf, for my 
tender neſs about a goldfinch belonging to ove of our 


young . 
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young ladies, which I had taught to perch upon my 
ſhoulder, and pick little crumbs out of my mouth. 
I ſhall never forget Mrs. Sen/itize's crying out, 
„ Oh! how I envy her the tweet little creature's 
& Kkiffes!” It made me bluſh to hear her ſpeak fo ; 
for I had never thought of kiſſes in the matter. 
That little circumſtance, however, procured me 
her favour ſo much, that, on being told of my fitu- 
ation, ſhe begged I might, as ſhe was kind 


as very rich, having been left 
diſpoſal of her huſband's whole 
: as ſhe had no body but herſelf in family, 
that it promiſed to be an eaſy place; all theſe 


heard indeed the mornizz after I went thuker, 
that her ſervants ET uſe to ſtay long with her, 
Which gave me ſome little oncatiacis ; but ſhe took 
occaſion to inform me, that it was entirely owing to 
their eruchy and want of fecling, having turned 
them all off for ſame negle& or ill utage of her little 
family, as ſhe called it. This little family, of which 
F had not heard J. conſiſts of a apr 5 of 


* 
beter 92 
her ſenfibilities, as ſhe 


— aſliſt her in the 


waiting on this family of Mrs. Senfitive's is 
eaſy a taſk as I at firſt had flattered _—_— 
We three lap-dogs, four 

cats, ſome of the ladies of which are almoſt always 
monkey, a flying ſquirrel, two parrots, 

a parroquet, a Virginia nightingale, a jack-daw, 
an owl, beſides half a hundred fmaller birds, bul- 
922 linnets, and white ſparrows. — 
re 


TH 
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have a dormouſe in a box, a ſet of Guineapigs in the 
garret, and a tame otter in the cellar ; be out- 
penſiouers of pigeuns and crows at our windows, 
and mice that come from a hole in the parlour wain- 
ſcoting, to viſit us at breakfaſt and dinner time. All 
theſe I am obliged to tend and watch with the utmoſt 
care and afſiduity ; not only to take care that their 
food and their drink be in plenty, and good order ; 
not only to waſh the lap-dogs, and to comb the 
cats, to play on the bird-organ for the inſtruction 
of the canaries and goldfinches, and to ſpeak to the 
parrots and jack-das for theirs; but I mult accom- 
modate myſelf, as my millreſs ſays, to the feelings 
of the ſweet creatures; I muſt contribute to their 
amuſement, and keep them in good ſpirits; I muſt 
ſcratch the heads of the parrots; I muſt laugh to 
the monkey, and play at cork-balls with the kittens. 
Mrs. Senfitive fays, ſhe can underſtand their looks 
and their language from fympaihy ; and that the is 
ſure it malt delight every ſuſceptible mind to have 
thus an opportumty for extending the ſphere of its 
ſenfibilties. 

She ſometimes takes an opportunity of extending 
ſomething elſe with poor me. You can hardly ſup- 
poſe what a paſſion ſhe gets into, if any thing about 
this family of her is neglected ; and when ſhe chuſes 
to be angry, and ſpeak her mind to me a little 
loud or fo, her favourites, I ſuppoſe from fympathy 
too, join in the remonſtrance, and make ſuch a con- 
cert !— What between the lap-dogs, the parrors, the 
jack-daw, and the monkey, there is ſuch 2 barking, 
ſqualliug, cawing, and chattering !—Mrs. Senfitive? 
ears are not ſo eaſily hart as ber feelings. | 

But the misfortune is, Mr. Lounger, that her 
feelings are only. made for brute creatures, and don't 
extend to us poor Chriltians of the family. She 
has no pity on us, no ſympathy in the world for our 
diſtreſſes. She keeps a chambermaid and a boy be- 
ſides myſelf; and I aſſure „ 
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turned him out of doors in leſs than a week, becauſe 
of a blow he gave to Fidele, who was ſtealing his 
bread and butter. 
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warning 
he will only tay till he is a little bigger. 
me, ſhe is pleaſed to fay, that I am of an 
of being ſuperior to the others; and ſhe ſometimes 
condeſcends to reafon wich me. She would 
me, Sir, that it is a fin to cat the fleſh of any bi 
or beaſl, and talks much of a fet of philoſophers, 
who went naked, I think, who believed that peo- 
ple were turned into beaſts and birds; and that 
therefore we might: chance to eat our father or mo- 
ther in the ſhape of a gooſe or turkey. And the 
ſaye, bow delightful ſhe would be in the ſociety 

thoſe naked philoſophers, and how much their doc- 


+ 


yet it is diverting enough ſometimes to hear her fan- 
cies abont it : and I can't help haviog my fancies 
too; as d' other morning, when the great horned owl 
ſat at table by her, on the chair which ſhe has often 
told me her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive uled to occupy, 
and the poor creature looked fo grave, and fat as 
filent as mum-chance ;—but then ſhe was fo kind to 
the owl! 1 don't know what her ſquirrel was chang- 
ed from, but it is always getting into ſome odd cor- 

ner 


— 
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ner or other. *Twas but yeſterday I got a fad ſcold 
for ffering to ſqueeze it when it bad crept, Lord 
knows how for, up my petticoate : and my miſtreſs 
was in ſuch a fury, for fear I ſhould have hurt it. 
She lets it ſkip all about her without ever ſtarting or 
wincing, for all ker feelings are ſ» fine. But theſe 
fine feelin;'s are not like the feelings of any other 
body ; and I with to get into the fervice of ſome 
who has them of a coarſer kind, that would 
2 little more uſeful. Tf Mrs. Heartly therefore 
continues in her reſolution of quitting Lady Bid- 
more s on account of that old Lady's want of feeling, 
I would be very much obliged to you to recom- 
mend me to the place. I think I can bear a pretty 
hand at a rubber and hard- bruſh ; and as for 
ping the furniture clean, it will be perfect pal. 
time only, in compariſon of my mornings cleaning 
out Mrs. Senfitive's living collection. I hope Lady 
Bidmcre, from her education, has never heard any 
thing of the naked philofophers ; and if any other 
fet have taught her, that people are changed into 
Commodes, Cheſts of Drawers, or Bed-ftcads, it 
fignifies very little, as we ſhall take exceeding good 
care of them, and the belief will have ao — on 
our dinners or ſuppers ——1 am, &c. 
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feelings. 
It isa common and a juſt remark, that where a ſtrong 
friendſhip has fut ſiſted, if that friendſhip is once broken 
the fault of either party, it is difficult to prevent a 
certain degree of hatred and diſguſt from taking place. 
The more fuſceptible the two perſons were of the 


worth, and the diſappointment which both or either 
of them feel from the behaviour of the other, in- 
flicts a wound with rankles in the foul, and prevents 
all future confidence. The fame conduct in another 


perſon not fo dear, with whom there was not fo 
cloſe an union, would have been paſſed over, and 
wade little r the former diſtant and cold 
acquaintance would have gone on as ufual, and 
forgivereſs weuld eafily have taken place. 
Somewhat _ fimilar to the FEtuation of a perſon 
who has been diſappointed in the conduct of one from 
wion he expected much happireſs and much fricnd- 
ſhip, is that of him who, having conceived warm and 
elerated notions of the world, has been difappoint- 
ed in all theſe better expectations. The world, with 
its fu ſuits, will appear in an unfaraurable light; he 
will be apt to quit its fuciety, * 
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its enjoy ments; and that difg uſt produces hatred anil 
averſion at mankind. Yet even here it is obfervab!s, 
that with all 'Timor's mifanthropy, there is a gent 
mixture of original goodneſs and benevolence. At 
his firſt outſet in life be was unſuſpicious, and wiſhed 
to contribute to the happineſs of all around him. 
« Being free himfclf, he thought all others ſo. Dif- 
appointed in the opinion he had formed of the world, 
and ſhocked with the ingratitude he met with ; 
„ brought low,” as he is faid to be, © by his own 
Sor. 


8 
is to be admitted, however, that as Timon's. 
e to, and much leſs amia- 


gy og dy ge; NI 


3 — and more ſavage na- 
ture. s mifauthropy ariſes from a deep ſenſe 
of the guilt of others 2 s from a general 
impreſſion of the follies and weakneſſes of the world: 


gloom, there is a great deal of gaiety and playful- 
neſs in his deportment. The remark is certainly 
_ Juſt, and it may be extended to the other characters 
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He himſelf tells us, ** he is often wrapped in a mot 
„ humorous ſadneſs.” aA 
the 


ſcene with: the Poet and Painter, are ſufficient cin- 
firmation of this remark. 
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fame prejudice, they may appear to him very dif- 
ferently what is his own habitual impreſſion ; 
and in this fituation he may entertain fomewhat cf 
a diſp»fition to ſmile at himfelf, an l to admit of 
a joke even at his own expence. The gentleneis 
of Hamlet's ſpirit made him anxious to accommo- 
date himſelf, and bring down his own feclings to a le. 
vel with thoſe of the per ſons around him; and there- 
fore, on all occaſions, even in the deepeſt melancho- 
ly, he engages in pleaſantry of converſation; he 
evea ventures to joke with Horatio on his mother's 
marriage, which was the great cauſe of ail his for- 


we are of perceiving ridicule at all, in which 
the ridiculous will appear in a point of view, 
than when the mind ia under the dominion of melan - 
choly. The very fituation muſt heighten the con- 
traſt. The circumitance of Cromwell and his afl: - 
they I 
the 
with 


When a perſon is in a melancholy frame of miad, 
fach a melancholy as leads , im to view the werld and 
all its purſuits ia a gloomy point of view, this is 
apt to produce a ſort of elevation above the world, 
vnd an indifference about every thing that is going 
or in it. The great and the low, the rich aud the 
poor, the buly and the idle, are ail feen with equal 
uncuncern, as paſſing thro? a few years to that period, 
when all their projects will be buricd in the grave. 
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Such a perſon may feel ſome gratificatiun in let- 
ting himfelf down from the melanchcly emiueace 
from which be views human life ; and, conſidering 
all its cccupations as frivolous alike, it will rather 
flatrer than hurt his pride, to join in the trifling 
jeſt or idle merriment. 

He who is under the preſſure of grief, under the 
inJuence of forrow, occaſioned by fome calamity, 
may at times feel a fort of gratification in eſcaping 
from his own mind, and from the dominion of his 
melancholy. To uſe the words of an author who 
has a peculiar talent at expreſſing the nice feeliogs 
ef the human heat: “ There is a certain kind of 
„ trifling, in which a mind not mach at eaſe can 
«+ ſometimes indulge itſelf. One feels an efcape, aa 
*© jt were, from the heart, and is fain to take vp with 
«© lighter company. It is like the theft of atruant. 
* buy, who goes to play for a few minutes, while. 
« his maſter is aſleep, and throws the chiding for 
<< his taſk upon futurity. 

Such a diſpoſition of mind, however, with all 
that intereſt which ic exerts in us, with all the pri- 
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W Nov. 4, 1786. 


To the Au run of the Lovxcrs. 


who is a perpetual diſtreſs to me; who teaſes 
from morning to night with what he calls ſentiment ; 
and talks for ever of ſomething which he terms fine- 
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and crazy manfion houſe, where 
education a3 my mother, aſſiſted by 
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curfion to England; and as he wiſhed, he faid, to 
enjoy my converſation without interruption, we tra- 
velled alone. For the firit day or two I endeavour- 
ed to amuſe him as I beſt could, by talking of the 
country, the towns through which we paſſed, the gen- 
s ſeats we ſaw, and ſuch Ike common topics. 
One day, however, he at onee ſtruck me dumb, by 
aſking, whether | was molt pleaſed with Marrivauæ 
or Riccoboni ? I was 2 1 to confeſs, 
that 1 did not know meaning of his queſtion. 
„ Gracious Heavens,” exclaimed he, have you 
« never, Matilda, (for fo he always calls me, thou 

& J have told him a thouſand times that I was chrif- 
« tened Martha), peruſed the delightful pages of 
t theſe celebrated authors? In a word, Sir, had 
I told him that I had never read the ſcripture, he 
could not have teftificd more aſloniſument. 
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and rural But in truth, Sir, 
the people of r who never 
knew faſhionable life or city-diffipation, have now 
exchanged the ſimple · hearted ures which in 
younger days were common amongſt them, for ideas 
of a much more ſelfiſh and int fort. Moſt of 
my young acquaintance there (and I ſpend at leaſt 
eight ny by the year in ＋ are really 
arrived at t prudent way of eſtimating things 
okich we uſe to be divencs with is Hadirar : 


For what's the value of a thing, 
« But as much money as *twill bring?“ 


tage is nt to be drm, — obſervable on the 


nern 


is to be made by rural 
. e xf or the 
tender ties they have on remembrance, cannot 
room in an imagination or a heart made callous by 
felfiſh and intereſted indifference. Tis with 
rather than reſentment that I perceive this 
oy REEL (UT (Ws: porn Engr (gt 
quaintance, or thoſe with whom | 
have now, alas! no child e 
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all others, methinks they are to 5 
in this fading time of the year, when the 
3 of maturity is 
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ance, I look on the well-known ſcenery around my 


ed over the woodland path; the filence of the almoſt 
+ Which not long ago rung with the mu- 


objects around me could furniſh. It is with ſuch im- 
2828 that I read the following lines of Thomp- 
's Autumn, introductive of the folema and beau - 


tiful apoſtruphe to philoſophie melancholy. 


umb. 
1 green 
* To footy dark. Theſe now the Mufe, 
„% Low-whiſpe 44 into their leaf-ll.oun walks, 


« And give for in its lateſt view. 


« Mean- 
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** Meantime, light-ſhadowing all, a ſober calm 
% Fleeces unbounded ether; whoſe leaſt wave 
„Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current; while illumin d wide 
«© The dewy ſkisted clouds imbibe the fun, 
* And thro? their lucid veil his foften'd force 
© Shed o'er the peaceful world. Then is the time, 
& For thoſe whom wiſdom-and whom Nature charm, 
« To ſteal themſelves from the degenerate crowd, 
« And ſoar above this little feene of things; 
Tu tread low-thoughted Vice beneath their feet, 
“To foothe the throbbiog paſſions into peace, 
And wooe lone Quiet in her filent walks.” 


About this time three years, Sir, I had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe a daughter, the laſt ſurvivor 8 
the 


at her birth, 
Sy a life of 
tender filial 
molt exalt- 
unperceived 
ing feaſon of 

this calamity, when I fee the laſt fading flowers of 
autumn, which my Harriet uſed to gather with a 
kind of ſympathetic ſadueſs, and hear the ſmall 
chirping note of the ing linnets, which ſhe uſed 
to make me obſcrve as the of the year! when 
I have drawn her picture in midit of this rural 
ſcenery, and then reflect on her many virtues and 2c- 
compliſhments, on her early and uncealing attentions 
to myſelf, her gentle and winning manners to every 
one around her; when I remember her reſignation 
during the progreſs of her diforder, her unſÞaken 
ng one puny in its lateſt ſtages; when theſe e- 
collection * pI in conjunction with the 
drooping images ſeaſon, and the ſenſe of my 
own. waning period of life ; I feel a mixture of ſad- 
nefs and of compoſure, of humility and of elevation 
of ſpirit, which I thiak, Sir, a man would ill ex- 
change 
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Ne 94.——SaTuxDar, Nov. 18, 1786. 


Vos lene confilium et datis, et dato 
 Gaudetis, | 
Hor. 


To the Au rno of the Love. 
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which I am conſulted, but according to the inclina- 
tion of him or her who confults me. 


You cannot caſily imagine, Sir, how much good- 
will this deportment has gained me. 


making, for having fla'd to witneſs ſome experiments 
with her favourite worm 

Not only indeed in medicine, in which L might 
be ſuppoſed. to have ſome knowledge, but in moſt 
other arts and ſciences, this ſame echo-counſel has 


was but a copy: and an author great reputation 
has mentioned me as one of the juſteſt critics of his 


acquaintance, becauſe I gave it as my 8 that 
he ſhould by all mcaus retain a ſimile in his new tra- 
gedy, which an actor would have had him cut out 
as too long and unn ural. At the th atre my ad- 
vice is followed, even by that moſt unadviſable of all 
profeſſions, the players, ever ſince | told Mr. 
that he was an incomparable — and adviſed 
Mrs. to play Juli in her grand — 

I ſometimes make friends, aud eſtabliſſi 297 repu- 


tation for tlic, h Gillading From what 
4 ſhould 
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I have the honour to be, &c. 
VALERIUS VELVET. 


N. 95.——SartzDar, Nov. 25, 1786. 


Here HuxTt may box, 2 „„ may dance. 
Joux530s. 


Warn sees from my morning's walk 
one day of laſt weck, Peter informed me that a young 
| 3 r Ae 
promiſed to call again in evening, and in 
mean time leſt a letter, which he faid would inform 
me who he was. I think, Sir,” faid Peter, while 
I was the letter, © that were he a lictle older, 


« ic. 
for in fact it was a young relation of the ColonePs, 
who had been two or three years at an Engliſh uni- 
verſicy, and is now come hither for the winter to ſtu- 
dy ſome particular branches at ours. 
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cate way, a great deal of commendation, 2 
am from what I have ſeen of him, no mor: 
than he merits. © He is really a fine boy, faid the 
ColonePs letter, aud I think you will like him the 
« better that he pretends to be no more. He has 
* neither learned to be a Fop nor a Prig at college ; 
* and though a little flighty and Iight-headed now 
„ and then, has a ſoundneſs at heart that never de- 
5 ceives one. The lad has a claſſical taſte, and has 
« written fome love-verfes that would not have dif- 
« graced better times, when the women were worthy 
% of them.“ | 

When he came in the evening, I found his ap- 
P and not the lefs fo, that 

really unagined I-faw {-me of that refemblance” 
which Peter's ſagacity had diſcavered. Peter laid 
two covers without ry bidding; and the young gen- 
tlem an ↄccepted tie un they implied. After 
our little upper. we got ſo well acquainted, and felt 
ourſelves fo much related through the connection of 
Colonel Cauſtic, that a young man, as I wiſhed, for- 


got the diiference of our age and the lateneſs of his 
introduction, and we Horace, told college 


- 


1 


8 verſes, and laughed at 
me much with the affection he expreſſ- 
friend and his filter, with whom he 
previous to his coming hither. 
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brother's aſſection for her ! methinks I. 
the better every time he ſpeaks of his 
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„ --- «uy guineas into my hand as her agent in the 
0 dne 
** ſhe found ſhe ſhould have no occaſion for any ad- 
* dition to her wardrobe this year..“ But you 
+ mult lay ont this twenty guineas, faid ſhe, in look- 
«© ing at the faſhionable dreſſes of this winter, that 
* you may be able to inſlruct me in my purchaſes 
* for the next.” 
* You never ſaw the Colonel (continued his young 
« friend) in better health cr ſpirits than he is at pre- 
«+ fent. He put one or two of his old guns in order 
* on my account, and walked out with me himfclf, 
* to ſkew me the where the game was to be 


found, which he fays was almoſt as plentiful this 
« ſeaſon, as it was when he was a ſhooter.” —** Why 
« does he not come to town?” faid L—* I aſked him 
* that queſtion, Sir; but he told me he did not in- 
* tend to be in town ; and yet I believe he was much 
« the better for his laſt excurſion hither,” —* I am 
per ſuaded the journey would be of ſervice to him. 


Journey 
lies he ſaw there, that did him fo much good. 
«© He ſwallowed a thouſand 1 I he ſays, 


pleaſed times 
« which he calls hi to be- 
* lieve that to tell 
* us that preſent 
times. in town 
a in the 
* hit time I ſhould only 
* find, faid and the fame 
„ vices; the man, and the 
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© winter; that our private ſociety is to be decent 
„and welk-bred, our public places orderly and well 
regulated; that there will be no bludgeon'd beaux 
« to juſtle him in his walks, nor female cavaliers to 
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of the theatrical and dancing or tumbli 
their not only occupying the fame 


another, ſo as to give a Play 
of a 


ng- and progreſs of it 
ing to the new or Sadler's Wells 
ies might be turned into Horn- 
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indeed of Sophocles and Euripides were recited, but 
« as we have no Sophocleſes or now, and 
& ſcarce any actors who could ſpeak their verſes if 
„ve had, I believe Mr. Buſtin's plan to be a very 
«© expedient one. I remember one of our fellows at 
46 , who liked eccentric anecdotes, uſed to tell 
« u of a cumpany ow, who having by ome far 
28 w uy 
_— 22 

2 rr Mon- 

day will be T emed the T *of Hanks Prices | 
T, ioee of » for that night, 
to be left out.” 
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To the Auro of the Louvx on. 


ment, one is 
neareſt to one's ſelf, we who are in the 
been parti attentive to your rural 
— which I am a member at 
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habitants ; but he would never confent to them. IF 
I wiſhed for money, he replied to an adviſer of theſe 
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had the charge of ſome parties of the young 
who dined with the farmers in return: and then we 


paſs throug young 
Piz is not 

with my young friends here ; not only are the fa- 
culties » but the mind is enriched by all their 
ftudies. deal of true philoſo- 
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young 's 
accompliſhments are ſometimes ſhewn, but never 
hibited; ; 
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they fay 
than he 
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additional tie to the country, which is to be 
ief ſcene of his furure life, as a man likes 
is wife the better befides more 1 


e fend them, when lads, to ſtudy at foreign univer- 
« fities, aad to travel into foreign countries, and then 


6 to love his own. There is a poliſh, 
« naments, I know, which travel gives; 
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of pupils of mine here in all the idle branches of cheie + 
education. 
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® Wee, modeſt, crimſon-tipped flower, 

'Thou's met me in an evil hour, 

For I maun cruſh among the ſtoure 
Thy flender ftem ; 

To ſpare thee now is palt my power, 
Thou boore gem. 


Alas! it's no thy neighbour ſweet, 
The bony Lark, companion meet ! 


the parent · earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flauntering flowers our gardens yield, 
High ſhelt'ring woods and wa's maun ſhield ; 
But thou beneath the random bield 

| ' Unſeen, alane. 


e, little 5 un, muſt; forre, duit ; wwert, wet, a ſub- 


Scarce rear'd above 


fene; could, - cold;. glinted, 'perp'd; diu, ſhelter; fan, 


tone; , 'walls; biffic, day, chapt, barren. 
Vor. II. 0 There, 
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The power of genins is not fs admirable is trac- 
ing the manners, than in painting the paſſions, or in 
drawing the ſcenery of Nature. That intuitive gl 
with which a writer like Shakeſpeare diſcerns the cha- 
racters of men, with which he catches the . 
ing hues of life, forms a fort of in the 
ſcience of mind, of which it is cafier to Fee the truth 
than to aſſigu the cauſe. h I am very far 
from meaning to compare our rultic bard to Shake- 
ſpeare, yet whoever will read his lighter and more hu- 
mourous poems, his Dialogue of the Dogs, his Dedi- 
cation to G—— H——, Eg; his Heisler to a 
young Friend, and to W. S——2, will perceive with 
what uncommon penctration and ſagacity this Hea- 
ven-taught hman, from his humble and unletter- 
ed ſtation, d upon men and manners. 

Againit fome paſſages of thoſe 2 
poems it has been objected, that they breathe a ſpi 
rit of libertiniſm and irreligion. — we conſider 


perceive z we not look upon his 
lighter Muſe as the enewy of religion, (of which in 
ſeveral places he expreſſes the j uſtell ſentiments), tho? 
the has ſometimes been a little unguarded in her ridi- 
cule of hypocrify. In this, as in other reſpects, it 
mult be allowed that there are exceptionable parts of 
the volume he bas given to the public, which cautiun 
would have ſuppreſſed, or correction ſtruck but; but 
Poets are ſeldom cantious, and our Poet had, alas! 
no friends or companions from whom correction could 
be obtained. When we retiet on his rank in life, 
the babits co which he muſt have been ſubject, and 
the ſociety iu which he mull have mi we regret 
perhaps more than wonder, that deiicacy* ſhould be 
fo often effeuded in peruting a volume in which there 
is ſo much to iutereſt and to plate us. 
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Nec damas potentum 
Naſemus, nec imagines fuperbas. 
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mended, it will at leaſt give us little folks 
ſatisfaction to get out our thoughts of them. 
Your eceffor, the Author cf the Mirror, 


121 


bour young Muſbroom. 

Sir, how things have come about ; but, as I told Mr. 

Mirror, I was always rather too eaſy in my way: I 

have been myſelf on a vifit at the houſe of the great 
Oz Laa 
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Tx 


4 


they ſo be-laboured me with the great things 
might be expected from my Lord's 
Mr. Mufſhroom's attachment to my family, (and 
had ſume ſhawls and muſlins too), that I at laſt 
to give my vote as they wiſhed. Oh! then, 


fl 


5 
a a ſort of flutter the laſt three miles, fur 
tao late. But when we got off our horſes, and 
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was rung before my Lady who, to da her 
jull ice, behaved Debacle enough, and began to alk 
half a duzcn queilions about our wives and children, 
to which the did not wait for an anſwer ; but, to fay 
truth, ſhe had her hands full of the bear baning 
company, who, when they were all aſſembled, made 
a very numerous party. My Lord entered a few 
minutes after her ; he dilace give hĩimſelf much trou- 
ble about any of us, till on the Captain's vhilperiog 
ſomething in his car, he came up to where my neigh- 
bour and I ſtund, and ſaid he was very happy to have 
the honour of fecing us at —— Lodge. 

When we went to dinner, we contrived to place 
ourſelves on each fide of our good friend the Captaiu, 
and things went on pretty well. I knew that at ſuch 
a table the 2 —_ 9s ng oP 
ed; — — 
our diſhes. At however 
wa _— as I wayld A 
the Captain told me it was a cagout. When I tat- 
2 Frenchified, and ſmelt ſo of gazlic, 

to ge rd fie x fon (anda was nt very ln) 
as foon (and that was nat very ſaan) 
as Tint renal on > ſervant to he amy may ke 


"The Captain, who gueſſed my taſte I ſuppoſe, very 
k'nlly informed me, rain + + 4 
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to be watchful in that matter ; but he was n 
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and, I was told, had never 
afrer he went with his le he he. 


to be found, 
the Lodge 


: 
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bed, I Hole into. the chamber where 


Before going to 


agreed with him, w 


Broadcaſt lay, and 


my friend 


that we ſhould 


„ as myſelf, 
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me wid, and (free French ace the word) 

a French leave carly next morning. We were 

by day light, and groped our way down 
and whips, that 
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F684 
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our 
But 
which 
we 
found a decanter 
not quite label, we 
went to another paſſage, where we 
| chain made 
did ; for 
ſaluted by my 
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inn where John was put up. 
For want of Jchn's attendance, I had 
ſelf with therefleQion, that if be had not been employ- 
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* 

ſhould diſpute the dilcuvery of the 
there are many other inventions, equally w 
though If brilkant, which her — 
atchieved 5 and dome of thoſe which bis Pritiſh 
Majelly bas ſanctioned with his royal patent, are 
only naturaliſed fubjccts, which kad their birth in 
the territortes of the Moſt Chriltian King. 

Of all diſcoveries ancient or modern, the mot 
uſeful perhaps, as well as the moſt wor der ful, took 
its rife in Paris about three years ago; | wean the 
Antmal % of the ithuſtrious Dr. — 
This bas lately been imported into England, and is 
now — with the greateit ſucceſs by one of 
the Doctor's diſciples in Landon. To Scotland I 
believe it has not yet found its way ; which, conſi- 
dering the i of the people, is to me fome- 


what ſurprifing. I hope 1 ſhall on 3s Bangs to 
your Paper, 
communicating 


treſpaſs againſt the = 4 or defi 
if I wiſh to make it the vehicle 
this invaluable difcovery to native country ; for, 
notwithſtanding I have reſided chiefly abroad, I am 
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in order to ſhew that I am not 
zerate Quack, likely to be deceived my 
ceive others, I will flate the maladies, 
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ong the young and the unmarried. 
On the other hand, there is a ſpecies of the Phre- 
nitis, to which matrons and women advanced to the 


"Ih 


writers impute 

„ Rubor faciei, 

A redneſs of 
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— (or very 
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fly removes. I bave known feveral 
ſcience preſcribe. as a cure for this di 
thing which was evidently borrowed from 
of ag the magnetic i 
ents fat round a bowl inſicad of a 
touched with glaſs inſtead of ficel. But 
that this was only to be practiſed with male patients, 
it is in fat a mere pallative, not a radical remedy, 
and after frequent uſe is extremely apt to bring on a 
Hydrophelia. 


Under this claſs may be properly enumerated the 
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will be informed of the particulars of my plan, by 
inquiring for Dr. F at Dunas Hotel, St. Andrew's- 
rect, left hand fide of the way. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
L. F. 


Member of many Academies. 


Ne 100.——SaruzDar, Dre. 30, 1726. 


mage, as that benevolent guddefs, under whoſe pro- 
tection the hoaonrs of Ration, and the blefliogs of 


opulence, 
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In doubting 
the truth of theſe aſſertions, I thick I ſhall not en- 
tertain any hurtful degree of ſcepciciſm, becauſe the 
711 CIR os CIs yeors te Love 
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overcome, is 
warmth is euliſted on the fide of their profrſſions, by 
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But I muſt often repeat, that wealth does not 
necefſaily create dappinels, nor confer dignity : A 


truth which it may be thought declamatioa to in ſiſt 
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bave read, as the correſpondence of one who wiſhed 
* I 1 
in ſimilar ci they will be apt to indulge a 
dication of the author of theſe ſheets, and gi 

* a local habitation, and a name,” 


danger, perhaps, as they aſſume diſtinction. He 
who has = 
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every 
is good, but with what is call- 
is, however, as it may, the Authors 
found themſelves ſome what flat- 
remark ; as a mother can but flightly 
criticiſm of her s beauty, when 
was handſome ſome 


they „ break their 
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that they will not again appear before 
Public, as periodical Effayitts, in ſhape or 
If any future Work of that kind 
to come out, they will have no claim 
its, nor refpcr bility for its defects. 
remains for them to do juſtice to thoſe cor- 
to whoſe aſſiſtance they have been in- 
during the courfe of their Work. To Cor- 
reſpondents they owe the following Papers. No .; 
the letter ſu Careful, in No 8. ; Nos 33. 
16. 19. 24. ; the letters from Theacus, in No 25.; 
Ne 44. ; the letters figned Almeria, in 
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